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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


j. N. Assembly (p. 7) 


GEST OF THE ARTICLE 


* The growing distrust between Russia 
d the United States has produced a 
sorresponding split in the United Na- 
ions, Proceedings of this fall’s session 
of the United Nations were slowed up 
due to the bitter disputes between dele- 
wates from Russia and her satellites and 
Melegates from some Western nations. 
Wevertheless the Assembly reached a 
mber of decisions, such as the estab- 
lhment of a committee to watch for 
fntier “incidents” in the Balkans, a 
Smimission to hold an election in Korea, 
and a “Little Assembly” as a sort of 
landing committee to inquire into any 
ters affecting world peace which are 
bt in the hands of the Security Council. 
The chief issue during the closing 
of the session was the question of 
estine. This was one important ques- 
fon upon which Russia and the United 

ites. were in agreement, 

| 


ssion Questions 


1, To what extent did the General 
Assembly carry out policies urged by 
he United States? (Answer should take 

D consideration particularly the As- 
mbly’s creation of a Balkan frontier 
Smmittee, a Korean commission, and 

“Little Assembly”; ‘action on Pales- 
ie; the Soviet move to condemn 

Warmongers”; the election of the 
ikraine to the Security Council.) 

2 Do you think the General Assem- 

WS action on the Palestine question 
ie ad to bring peace and order to 

une . 
)&. Do you think the United Nations 
is been strengthened or weakened as 

@esult of the General Assembly meet- 

)this fall? 


Your America (p. 8) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


The United States is the greatest 
industrial nation in the world today. We 
are now producing more than 100 times 
as many manufactures as we did a 
century ago. When the Industrial Revo- 
lution began in the U. S., we copied 
English methods of manufacture. Our 
subsequent development, however, was 
in large part due to the innovations in 
American manufacturing processes. 

The strength of our industries’ capac- 
ity to produce was shown in World War 
II. Industrial output doubled during the 
war years. 

Although there are temporary short- 
ages of consumer goods, now that the 
war is over, new developments promise 
a still higher standard of living for 
Americans. Great advances have been 
made in the fields of plastics, electron- 
ics, chemicals, etc. What we can expect 
in these areas is described briefly in the 
article. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To have students understand the ex- 
tent to which American industry has 
grown and to evaluate the future out- 
look for production, 


Assignment 

1. Explain the contributions of each 
of the following to the growth of Ameri- 
can industry: (a) Eli Whitney; (b) 
Francis Lowell; (c) Henry Ford. 

2. The vast expansion of industry 
during World War II left the U. S. with 
a few headaches. Explain. 

8. Describe briefly postwar develop- 
ments in each of the following fields: 
(a) plastics; (b) electronics; (c) chem- 
icals, 


Motivation ig 
In 1880 there were about 30,000 ~ 
miles of railroad in the United States. 


Today there are more than 200,000 
miles of railroad in our country — ~ 


enough to encircle the globe eight times, — : 


What does this suggest about the growth 
of American industry? 
Pivotal Questions 


1. Was the United States always @ 
powerful industrial nation? Explain. 


(Although there was a marked growth ~ 


of industry after the War of 1812, we 
were an agricultural country until the ~ 
Civil War. Industry developed most 
rapidly after the Civil War.) 


2. Who were some of the contributors ~ 4 


to the growth of American industry 
during our early history? (Whitney — 
interchangeable parts; Lowell’s estab- 
lishment of a textile factory in Massa- 
chusetts. ) 

8. Let’s jump forward more than a 
hundred years to World War II. What 
part did American industry play in 
winning World War II? 

4, How do you explain the shortages 
of some goods today? (Terms like “con- 
sumer goods” and “reconversion” can be 
reviewed at this point.) 


5. What part are plastics likely to a 


play in our standard of living? (Because 


plastics are cheap and plentiful, they — y 


are ideal for mass production of low- 
cost goods. Examples of plastics already 
on the market can be drawn from the 
class and listed on the board.) 


6. How are developments in electrom- — - 


ics during the war likely to affect us? 
(Television and frequency modulation — 
are being developed; air travel is being 
made safer, etc.) : 

7. How did the chemical industry — 
overcome our early losses in the i 








the 


ity Close-ups: 
January 12: 
January 19: 


February 2: Czechoslovakia. 





Coming — Next Four Issues 


Special Notice: Because of the Christmas recess, there 
will be no publication of World Week for the next two 
weeks. Your next issue will be dated January 5, 1948. 


January 5:' Freedom for Burma. World Trade — the ITO conference and 
tariff cuts under the Geneva trade treaties. 
People (fourth in series on U. S. economic life). Commun- 
Denver, Colorado, 
Greece. America’s System of Distribution (last in series on 
U. S. economic life). 
nessee — state cooperation in community planning (civics). 
The Inter-American Conference at Bogota, 
munity Close-ups: Philadelphia, Pa., 
juvenile delinquency 
Community Close-ups: 
Chamber of Commerce (civics). 


America’s 


art classes (civics). 


Community Close-ups: Clinton, Ten- 
Colombia. Com- 
faces the problem of 
(civics). 


Phoenix, Arizona, 








East during World War II? (Develop- 
ment of synthetic rubber.) 


Application 

If Americans do not enjoy a higher 
standard of living in the years to come, 
it will not be because American industry 
lacks the capacity to produce. Explain. 


Community Close-ups (p. 10) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, has a city 
manager who runs the city on business- 
like principles. More than 650 commu- 
nities (about 24 per cent of American 
cities) now have city managers. A city 
manager is hired and may be fired by 


the city council, elected by the voters. , 


The manager is responsible for every- 
thing from collecting garbage to keep- 
ing the peace. The city-manager plan 
was adopted by Cambridge in 1940, 
after the mayor had been sentenced to 
jail for improper handling of city con- 
tracts. Since the first manager was 
named, in 1942, taxes on real estate 
have been reduced and services to the 
people have been increased. 


Aim 


To have pupils understand the city- 
manager form of local government. 


Discussion Questions 

1, Why did Cambridge change from 
an elected mayor to an appointed city 
manager? 

2. In what ways is a city manager 
like the executive in charge of a busi- 
ness corporation? 

8. What improvements have been 
made in Cambridge since it adopted the 
city-manager form of government? 

4. What kind of city government have 
we? How does it compare with the city- 
manager plan in Cambridge? 


The Umtees (p. 14) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


In order to demonstrate to Congress 
what would happen to the nation’s 
young men if Congress should pass a 
compulsory military training law, the 
Army formed a Universal Military Train- 
ing Experimental Unit. About 700 teen- 
age recruits are undergoing training at 
Fort Knox, Kentucky. The six-months’ 
training cycle includes drill, special 
training in one of the Army branches — 
engineers, artillery, quartermaster, etc. 
—and instruction in subjects which 
might be offered in a regular school. 

Trainees who misbehave are not sub- 
ject to the usual courts-martial punish- 
ment under the Articles of War, but 
discipline is enforced by courts in which 
the trainees themselves mete out pun- 
ishments. Sergeants and officers have 
been instructed to teach trainees how 
to do things right rather than berate 
them for doing something wrong. Mo- 
rality of youngsters is maintained by 
prohibitions on the sale of intoxicants, 
extra duty for use of improper language, 
or gambling, etc. Trainees seem to re- 
spond favorably to the experiment. 
Aim 

To have students evaluate the ex- 
perimental military training program at 
Fort Knox. 


Assignment 


1. What is the meaning ot the expres- 
sion, “Umtees”? 

2. Outline the activities of a typical 
day of a trainee. 

3. What evidence is there that demo- 
cratic procedures are observed in the 
training of the teen-agers at Fort Knox? 
Be specific. 

4. Would you like to participate in 


such a program if it were made 


pulsory? 


Explain. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why has the Army undertall 
experimental program of training teg 


agers at 
strating 


nation’s young men if Congress 


pass a 
law.) 


Fort Knox? (Army is dem@ 


what would happen to ff 


OU 


compulsory <nilitary train 


2. What activities are carried on 
the program which prepare trainees 


Army life? 


training 


schooling in 


(Drill, 


camp life, specig 


in the branches of the Army 


subjects which ine 


math, automobile mechanics, etc.) 
3. How does the training given to tf 

hoon -agers differ from regular 

? (Boys are not trained to ki 


training 
e.g., 


no bay onet practice. ) 


4. What provisions are made for d 


ciplining trainees? 


trainees 


company commander's supervision.) 4 


(Courts in wh 
participate are set up und 


. 


5. What is to prevent a teen-ager, f 
trom home, from taking advantage @ 
the situation and forming bad habit 
(Drinking or: or off the Army post 


prohibited; use of vile language or gam 


bling is punishable, etc. ) 

6. How is the program intended 
the defenses of the Unite 
States in case of war? (Good food am 


improve 


outdoor 


life is intended to impro 


health of trainee; knowledge of Am 
routine and specialized branches m@ 
cut short training period in time of 
emergency, etc.) 


Application 


If Congress adopts a compulsom 


military 


have to undergo training similar to tha 
described in the article. 


training law, young men 


Do you thi 


such a lay is necessary at this tim 
Defend your answer. 


Activities 


1, Watch your newspapers for ne 


of the 
military 


controversy over compulsd 
training. Be sure that 


ments for both sides are represented 
your scrapbook. Indicate the source ai 


date of 
pictures 


each entry. Yes, cartoons 
are to be included. 


2. Interview your parents. Ask 
to read the article or explain it to the 
Are they in favor of compulsory milit 
training? What are their reasons? 
port to the class. 
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Answers to Citizenship Quiz (pp. 15, 16) 
I. Industry: a-1; b-4; c-4; d-1; e-4; & 


g-3; h-2; 
2-O; 3-F; 4-F; 5-O. III. Report on 


F; 


Umtees: 


i-3. II. Community Close-ups? 


1-F; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T. 
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see and that’s what we mean! This let- 
3 | ters column, a regular feature in all 
ce , editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
\ t0 opinion on any subject and criticism 
| ef any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
"want to know what’s on your mind. 
| Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
© Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.—The 
Editors. 




































Dear Editor: 


We would like to correct an error 
Which appeared in a student’s letter 
(‘Jam Session”— Nov. 3). John Dinu 
commented on the popular film, The 
Yearling, which was filmed a few miles 
from our home. 

Said Mr. Dinu: “The brilliant color 
and beauty of the Everglades were so 
well photographed.” 

Actually, Miss Rawlings’ story was 
about a family living in the scrub near 
Silver Spring which is several hundred 
miles north of the Everglades. The pic- 
' ture was also filmed in this locality, and 
= the scenes are quite familiar to those 
) who have visited the beautiful springs. 
The scenes which Mr. Dinu has in mind 
‘are typical of the central Floridian flat- 
lands, not of the marshlands further 
south. 


$0 many Northerners who have never 
visited our state seem to have miscon- 
ceptions of this sort. 
John Eddins and Albert Eaddy 
Bushnell (Fla.) H. S. 


Our thanks also to Tommy McMullen 
of Manatee County High in Branden- 
ton, Fla., who also noted this error—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


My students have asked me to inform 
you of a minor error in your article, 
“Royal Marriage” (Nov. 3). Your ,ar- 
ticle implies that Windsor Castle and 
Hampton Court are the same. Having 
= seen and photographed both, I assure 
|= you that, historically and geographically, 
» they are considerably separated. One 


Probably this error seems trivial, but 


vyehl ik 


y What \#4-You Please! 


dates from the Norman and Plantagenet 
periods; the other from the Tudor. 
A. Rutenbeck, chairman 
Social Studies Dept. 
Boys’ Technical H. S. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dear Editor: : 

Your brief, but thorough, articles 
help us to solve the problem of time 
in keeping up with this fast-moving 
world. The average teen-ager doesn’t 
have time to read all other magazines 
carefully and completely. But as long 


.as we read yours, we can be sure we 


aren’t missing anything important. 
Delores Jean Ricketts 
Mount Vernon (Ind.) H. S. 


o ee & 
Dear Editor: 


We, the fellows of Versailles (Ohio) 
High, .resent more than slightly that 
letter from the girls of Rock Springs, 
Wyo. (“Say What You Please”— Nov. 
10.) 

In the first place, those uninformed 
individuals couldn’t have the slightest 
idea what Ohio boys are like. We think 
the girls were merely blowing off steam. 

We also think that the “nine out of 
ten” boys they mentioned wouldn’t ex- 
pect, or at least wouldn’t get, that neck- 
ing session ynless the girls approved. 
The girls from Rock Springs have prob- 
ably never tried objecting. 

Ed Manier, Jack Barga, Marv 
Cain, Karl Schmitt, Jim Grisez, 
Fritzi Peschke, Joe Scherer, 
and Babs Martin, 

Versailles (Ohio) H. S. 


* oe e 
Dear Editor: 


I should like to object to the comic 
books which try to portray the “typical” 
teen-ager. In the first place, it is im- 
possible to typify any group by show- 
ing one person of that group. Secondly, 
it should be rather obvious that teen- 
agers think about something besides 
jitterbugging, girls, how to get sodas 

(Continued on page 4) 













OUR FRONT COVER may portray an un- 
familiar scene to you, but it would be in- 
stantly recognized by our good neighbors 
in Mexico. A Mexican would tell you that 
this is one of the customs which is part 
of the Christmas season in his land. The 









blindfolded girl is about to strike at the 
pinata, at upper right. The pinata is a 
elgy-headed figure stuffed with candy and 
confetti. If the girl smashes the head on 
a di hit, there are goodies for every- 
one! — Drawn by staff artist Charles Beck 
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Troubled: World! 


ILLIONS of movie-goers thought they were immune 

to the “hackneyed sentiment” of “Merry Christmas.” — 
But they changed their minds when “Miracle on Thirty- 
fourth Street” flashed across the screens of the nation. | 
A warm glow of kindness and decency touched every® — 
heart. ee 

So, when we send out our Christmas cards to old 
friends whom we may not have seen, for a year, it is 
not just “going through the motions.” It is one way— 
and a good way—of reaffirming that “people are ~~ 
human.” ats: 

The artists who draw our Christmas cards have found 
an infinite number of new slants for the Christmas mes- 
sage. On this page are several good samples. Some of 
them use old-fashioned penmanship. Some paint charm- 
ing winter landscapes. Some glorify the Madonna and 


show the colorful customs of our good neighbors. One 
and all, they tell a story that can not be repeated too 
often. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS FROM THE EDITORS! 


Steinberg. Museum of Modern Art 
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| Waterman's 


You prove that you know value...you know what’s 
in style...when you give a genuine Waterman’s! “No other 
pen writes like a Waterman’s” because only Waterman’s 

offers a wide choice of hand-ground 14 kt. gold points 
plus other exclusive features for easy writing. Choice of 
colors, too. Every one a beauty winner! L. E. Waterman 


Co., New York 13, .N. Y. 










CORINTH...a luxury pen 
with no luxury tax. 
Cap is shimmering 
tarnish-proof Astra- 
lite. A wonderfully 
impressive gift! 





; STALWART. ..big, husky, 
handsome, with a big 
point, a BIG ink capac- 
ity. “Her” model, also 
$3.50...The Starlet. 
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STATELEIGH...for"' Him.” 
One of the smartest pens 
you can give or get. 14 
kt. gold-filled Lock-Slip 
Cap. For “Her,” The 
Garland. 


"emma |\ 111 SS ERI eam ob: Meo 








CRUSADER... for “Him.” 
Many “expensive pen” 
features including 
Lumalloy Cap; hand- 
ground point. Model 
for“*Hér,”same features, 
The Conquest- 








Toure smart to give... lucky to get a 









































(Concluded from page 2) ie 

. > epic! 
“on the cuff,” and how to get inte § Big Fou 
treuble.’ I should like to see further dis. the prob 
cussion of this subject in “Say What You The 
Please.” States, F 
Franklin Fisher meeting 
Fieldston School, New York City qommon 1 
accompli 
=i a “a hae For th 
Dear Editor: Ministers 
In your article “Unfinished Business” snes 
(Senior Scholastic—Nov. 10), you There 
i. re 

stated that three million American agenda 
adults have never attended school, Dated- 
Then you said that ten million Amer- relations. 
ican adults are illiterate. Do you mean on that i: 
that seven million Americans have gone ably be s 
to school and are still illiterate? If the 
“The Big Three” stantial a 
(Bill McKim, Kermit Taggart, believe t 

and Harold Weissman) arrange 
Canonsburg (Pa.) H. S. with the 
many. 

That’s what we mean. Many Amer. The f 
icans who have had a few years of following 
schooling are unable to read and write 1, Au: 
well enough to meet the demands of disagree 
modern life. Most of these ‘illiterates backing 
probably did not go to high school. tian Ca 
Ed. to all N 
e e« e catch to 

ve claimed 

Dear Editor: degirion 
Why not give us a book list along the Naz 
with your fine film and record ratings? Austria. 
We'd like to hear about the latest books 2. Ger 
and how you would rate them for stu- frontiers. 
dents. which d 
Gloria Levantine have voic 

Peekskill (N. Y.) H.4. wants it 
See “The Books We're Buying for dp 
Christmas” in this issue. This column Germany 
is the first in a regular series of book Moscow 
columns which we will have next fixed in tl 
semester. We are starting this new fea- was meal 
ture because we have had many stu- em powe 
dent requests similar to Gloria’s:—Ed. 8. Ecc 
* « * agree th 
Dear Editor: industrial 
, ; threat to 
Just a pat on the back for editing 3 000,000. 
top-flight magazine. Senior Scholastic sive say i 
has a national circulation and its ma- 4. For 
terial is of national scope. In one issue democrac 
(Oct. 6) I read articles on government, the Reicl 
religion, the atom bomb, the United Na- centralize 
tions, the Supreme Court, a teen-age 5. Dex 
four-day-love-affair, sports, and new nitions p 
party games, If every reader can’t find June 30, 
at least one subject in all that to interest ing the | 
him, you “might as well give up. Your most no | 
variety, as well as the quality, of ma 6. Am 
terial is the reasom your magazine is U.S. sug 
tops with me and with all other high Big Four 
school students. z 






Gunnar Ohrn 
Edison H. S., Minneapolis, Mint. 
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@ BIG FOUR MEET. Once more, the 





Big Four Foreign Ministers are tackling 
the problem of making peace. 

The top statesmen of the United 
States, Russia, Britain, and France are 
meeting for the fifth time. Their last 
session in Moscow in the spring of 1947 
accomplished little. 

For the last three weeks the Foreign 
Ministers have been holding sessions in 
London, trying again to reach a peace 
settlement for Germany and Austria. 

There are six issues on the agreed 
agenda. Unfortunately, the key issue is 
omitted—the issue of Russian-American 
relations. If agreement could be reached 
on that issue, all the others would prob- 
ably be settled easily. 

If the Big Four fail to reach sub- 
stantial agreement now, some observers 
believe that the Western powers may 
arrange some sort of separate peace 
with their occupation zones of Ger- 
many. 

The formal agenda consists of the 
following six items: 

1. Austrian treaty. Here the Allies 
disagree on two points: A. Russia is 
backing Yugoslavia’s demand for Aus- 
trian Carinthia; B. Russia wants title 
to all Nazi-owned plants. There is a 
catch to point B. Many of the plants 
claimed by the Russians are actually 
Austrian plants which were seized by 
the Nazis after their annexation of 
Austria. 

2. German peace—procedure and 
frontiers. U.S. wants all 51 countries 
which declared war on Germany to 
have voice in drafting the peace. Russia 
wants it limited to Big Four plus 20 
others that actually fought the Germans. 

The border question boils down to 
Germany’s eastern frontier with Poland. 
Moscow insists that the present border 
fixed in the Potsdam Agreement of 1945 
was meant to be permanent. The West- 
em powers argue it is only temporary. 

8. Economic principles. Both sides 
agree that Germany should be rebuilt 
industrially without making her again a 
threat to peace. But Russia wants $10,- 
000,000,000 in reparations and a deci- 
sive say in German economy. 

4. Form of government. ~ Western 
democracies favor a loose federation for 
the Reich. Russians insist on a strong 
centralized German regime. 

5. Demilitarization. All German mu- 
nitions plants are to be destroyed by 
June 30, 1948. The Russians are accus- 
ing the Western Allies of making “al- 
most no progress” in this direction. 

6. America’s disarmament proposal. 
U.S. suggested in June, 1946, that the 
Big Four sign a 40-year treaty pledging 
to use their armed forces to prevent 

German aggression. Russia has 
tefused to consider such a treaty. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


@ NEW PMG. “I nearly fell off my 
chair.” That was the startled reaction of 
Jesse B. Donaldson when President 
Truman telephoned and asked him if he 
would like to be the Postmaster General. 

Donaldson’s appointment, which also 
took Washington by surprise, came after 
Robert E. Hannegan resigned as Post- 
master General. Hannegan, the former 
national chairman of the Democratic 
party, left politics to become president 
and principal owner of the St. Louis 
Cardinals baseball club. 

The new Postmaster General is a big, 
robust man (200 pounds), who has 
risen from the bottom of the postal serv- 
ice career ladder. He started work as a 
post office clerk in Hanson, Illinois, in 
1903, when he was 18. At the time of 
his present appointment, Donaldson was 
First Assistant Postmaster General. His 
hobby is a kind of “busman’s holiday”: 
he collects stamps. 

What’s Behind It: Why was the ap- 
pointment of a well-qualified career 
man such a surprise? It was because an 
almost unbroken tradition has grown up 
around the job of Postmaster General. 

Tradition says that the job is a politi- 
cal “plum,” to be handed to the chair- 
man of the political party in power. 
Donaldson is the first man to break this 





ae 
International News Photo 


Postmaster General Jesse M.Donald- 
son gets mailman’s congratulations. 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 

















































chain of party chieftains in many years, <~ 

The present Democratic party chair  ~ 
man is Senator J. Howard McGrath, who 
is also holding his position in the Sen- 3 
ate. ; 

However, Donaldson’s appointment is 
in line with Mr. Truman’s announced 
policy of naming Government career 
men to his Cabinet. Seven of his nine 
Cabinet officers have reached their posi- 
tion through public service rather than 


through politics. 


@ BRITAIN. Mention Gravesend to a 
British Labor party man, and his chest 
swells out. A big political story is asso- 
ciated with that name. 

Gravesend is a river port, lyin 
miles down the Thames River to 
London, The city presents a 
cross-section of Britain’s culate a a 

Late last month, a by-election was 
held in Gravesend to fill a vacancy in 
Parliament. Gravesend was to be the 
test whether socialism was still popular 
with the British, On November 1, the 
Conservatives won heavily in the mu- 
nicipal elections (see Adding Up the 
News, Nov. 17). They were sure 4 
Britain has swung to the right. And ~~ 
Gravesend was to prove it. 

Came the election, and the ‘Labor 
party candidate carried Gravesend bya 
slim margin. mai 


@ ITALY. One way for a government 
to combat the black market is to under. 
sell the black marketeers. Italy has now 
tried it in her foreign exchange. 

If you had an American dollar in Italy 
and wanted it exchanged into Italian ~ 
lire, you could do one of two things: (a) 
Be honest and exchange it at a goverm= ~ 
ment bank at legal rates; or (b) Be dis- 
honest and exchange it more profitably 
at the black market. 

In the first case, your dollar would 
bring 350 Italian lire; in the second 
case, you'd receive about 570 lire, 

Apparently, too many people availed ~ 
themselves of the black market rate of © 
exchange. For this reason, the Italian” ~ 
government announced a new official 
rate which outdoes the black market. ~ 
Hereafter, the banks will pay out 589.47 
lire for each dollar. The governr 

















ADDING UP 
THE NEWS 


__ hopes that this will deal a death blow to 
the black market in dollars. 

Exporters, tolirists, and foreign resi- 
dents will benefit from the new ex- 
change rate. It is thought also that it 
will encourage many persons of Italian 
descent in the U. S. to send cash remit- 
tances to their realtives in Italy. Most of 
them were reluctant to send American 
dollars to Italy because their friends re- 
ceived so few lire in exchange. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


@ AFTERMATH. Recently 10 movie 
workers, mostly writers, refused to 
answer this question: “Are you or have 
you ever been a member of the Com- 
munist party in the United States? 

The question had been asked by the 
House Un-American Affairs Commit- 
tee, during an investigation of alleged 
Communist influence in Hollywood. 

As a result: 

1. The 10 face criminal charges. The 
House has requested the Department of 
Justice to bring them to trial. The 
charge is contempt of Congress, for 
refusing to answer a question put by a 
committee of Congress. If found guilty, 
the 10 may be sentenced to as much as 
a year in jail and $1,000 fine. 

2. They lost their jobs. Leaders of 
the movie industry unanimously de- 
cided to “discharge or suspend” the 10. 


They will be eligible to go back to work | 


if they take an oath that they are not 
Communists. The movie: magnates also 
agreed not to employ known Commu- 


nists. 
THE FAR EAST 


@ CHINA has held its first national 
election. Delegates were chosen to a Na- 
tional Assembly which meets for the 
first time on Christmas Day. 

The Assembly will elect a president 
for China. It will also put in force a 
new constitution that makes China, at 
least in outward form, a democracy. 

_In January another national election 
is scheduled, to select the legislative 
Yuan, China’s parliament. 

The Assembly election last month 
seemed to many Americans like a “put- 
up job.” Four-fifths of the candidates 
were members of the National People’s 
Party (Kuomintang), which has ruled 
China for the past 20 years. 

No elections were held in the one 
fourth of China controlled by Commu- 
nists. Shortly before the voting the 
Kuomintang government outlawed the 

opposition group. Only minor 


parties that support the government 


? 


were allowed to have candidates. Three- 
fourths of the 165,000,000 eligible 
voters cannot read or write. Few voted. 

Of those who went to the polls, many 
voted not fer candidates, but for “more 
flour” or “more rice.” . 

What’s Behind It: China’s “George 
Washington,” Sun Yat-sen, who set up 
the Chinese Republic, formed his fol- 
lowers into the Kuomintang party. He 
ordered the Kuomintang to rule China 
for a period of “political tutelage,” 
through which the people were to be 
trained for self-government. 

The new constitution is supposed to 
end this. “tutelage.” But, the Kuomin- 
tang is still in control. It claims China 
needs time to learn democratic ways. 


@ OTHER NEWS OF CHINA came 
from Congress. The House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee wants $60,000,000 ap- 
propriated to help the Nationalist gov- 
ernment of Chiang Kai-shek. 

President Truman did not ask for this 
aid, but he is expected to present his 
own program for China next month. 

What’s Behind It: Our statesmen 
seem to be in doubt as to what our pol- 
icy toward China should be. After we 
tried in vain to reunite Nationalists 
and Communists in China, General Al- 
bert Wedemeyer rechecked the situa- 
tion. His report has been kept secret. 


LABOR-MANAGEM! 
@ PRINTERS’ STRIKE. An unsettl 









dispute between Chicago publishers 
the International Typographical Unio, 
has led to a strike which may spread ty 
other publishing centers. 

The ITU workers are the men who set 
type and put newspapers “to bed.” Chi. 
cago newspaper publishers met the 
strike with a surprise move. They put 
out their regular editions—using a 
cial kind of typewriter (the varitype) 
instead of standard linotype machines, 
Chicago newspapers resembled mimeo- 
graphed editiofis, but contained the nor- 
mal amount of néws. 

What’s Behind It: The ITU, in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere, has refused to sign 
new contracts with publishers. They 
want to continue “closed shop” agree- 
ments, under which every composing 
room worker must be a union member, 
However, the Taft-Hartley Act makes 
the closed shop illegal. 

Instead of a contract, the ITU seeks 
to get publishers’ agreement to “condi, 
tions of employment” which would con- 
tinue the existing closed shop. 

In Chicago, the ITU has asked for 
wage increases. The publishers have ex- 
pressed a willingness to negotiate some 
wage increases, but only if the ITU will 
sign a regular contract. 





PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 





Acme 


American aviators who flew the dangerous “Hump” route from India to China dur- 
ing the war had to cross wild regions of Western China which few white men 
have ever seen. Rumors arose that a little-known tribe called Lolos had made 
slayes of airmen forced to land in this area. Happily, the rumor has proved false. 
After months of searching, the U. S. Army says it has accounted for all the 36 
American fliers who crashed in Sikang province, where the Lolos live. Natives, whe 
have helped 35 of the fliers to safety, were friendly to the army searching pas 


In our photo, a Lolo sings the history of his village for a G. I. 
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THE INTERESTS OF 


JBLISHED IN 


ELEGATES to the United Nations 
General Assembly from 57 na- 
tions wearily packed their bags and 

headed for home. The 1947 General 
Assembly session, which opened in 
Flushing Meadows, Long Island, on 
September 15, finished its work eleven 
weeks later — on November 29. 

The finish was tense and packed with 
drama, for the Assembly’s final action 
was to approve the plan to partition 
Palestine. The Holy Land is to be split 
in two, with one part going to the Arabs 
of Palestine and the other part to the 
Jews of Palestine. 

The vote in favor of the partition plan 
was 33-13, two above the necessary 
two-thirds majority. The United States, 
Russia, and France all voted for the 
plan. Ten nations, including Britain, 
abstained. 

The United Nations, by this decision, 
has moved into action on a problem 
which has defied solution for years. 
Palestine has been under British con- 
trol as a “mandate” since World War I. 
Because she could not settle the differ- 
ences between the Arabs, Jews, and 
herself, Britain asked the United Na- 
tions to try to untangle the knot. 

A special General Assembly session 
met last May to set up a committee of 
inquiry for Palestine. It was the report 
of this committee which was considered, 
revised slightly, and approved by the 
Assembly last month. 

A glance at the map on this page 
will show you how difficult it was to 
devise a plan to split Palestine. The 
U. N. Palestine Committee wanted to 
five the Jewish and Arab groups the 
areas which they now inhabit. The Com- 
mittee wanted to give some economical- 
ly important areas (such as seaports) to 
each new nation. The result is a patch- 

quilt, with the Arabs and Jews 
each getting three separate areas, In 
addition, the Arabs are to control the 
port of Jaffa. 

The holy city of Jerusalem and its vi- 
Cinity will be an international area gov- 
emed by the United Nations. The U. N. 
Trusteeship Council is now working 
out plans for the administration of this 
area. These plans must be approved by 
the U. N. Security Council. 

The Palestine partition plan calls for 
economic union between the Arab and 
Jewish nations. The two’ nations will 

| We a common currency, and there are 
te be no tariff barriers between them. 
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United Nations Seal 


Palestine Split Between Arabs and Jews 


All communication and transportation 
services, the major seaports, and large- 
scale industrial and agricultural devel- 
opments, are to be operated “in the 
common interest.” 

There was another plan for Palestine 
put before the U. N. This plan, which 
was supported by the Arabs, would have 
made the Holy Land an independent 
federal nation. In such a state, the 
Arabs, who outnumber the Jews two to 
one, would have the controlling power. 
This plan was rejected by the General 
Assembly. 

Britain has agreed to remove her 
troops from Palestine by August 1, 
1948. The new Arab and Jewish states 
are to come into existence not later than 
October 1, 1948. The change-over will 
be supervised by a five-nation U. N. 
committee (Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Panama, and the Philip- 
pines). The Arab nations of the Mid- 
dle East have threatened to oppose with 
foree the partitioning of Palestine. No 
provision has been made for an interna- 
tional military group to enforce the par- 
tition plan. 


Other Assembly Decisions 


Before the 1947 General Assembly 
wound up its sessions, it had toiled for 
over 1,000 hours and its delegates had 
spoken more than 10,000,000 words — 
kind and unkind words. 

These millions of words added up to 
several important decisions. In addition 
to Palestine, the General Assembly, by 
at least two-thirds majority vote, settled 
the following issues: 

LITTLE ASSEMBLY. A proposal 
made by the United States to set up an 
Interim Committee of the General As- 
sembly to deal with political problems 
between regular Assembly sessions was 
approved. This “Little Assembly” will 
be composed of on#delegate from each 
of the member nation of the U.N. Its 
powers will be to discuss disputes be- 
tween nations; to conduct investiga- 
tions; and to appoint commissions of 
inquiry. 

The General Assembly also voted to 
refer to this Interim Committee the 
question of curbing the abuseg of the 
veto power in the Security Council. 

KOREA. The Assembly okayed an 
American resolution to hold Korean 
elections by the end of next March and 
then help set up a democratic Korean 
government, (The country is at present 
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Palestine — a “Patchwork Quilt” 














divided into American and Russian 6 = 
cupation zones. ) nw 

BALKANS, Another proposal by the 
United States, one to establish a perma- 
nent U.N. committee to supervise the 
restoration of order in the Balkans, was 
also overwhelmingly carried. It was the 
result of charges made by a, Security” ~ 
Council investigating committee last 
spring that Soviet satellite states (Yugoe 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Albania) were sup- ~~ 
porting Communist guerrillas in their 
fight against the Greek government. *) 

The three decisions discussed above ~~ 
were reached over the bitter opposition’ 
of the Soviet bloc. Russia and her satele 
lites announced that they will boyeott 
the three committees. 

NEW MEMBERS. Again overri 
Russia’s protests, the Assembly Os. 
to urge the Security Council to recom 
sider the membership applications of 
Eire, Portugal, Trans-Jordan, Italy, Fin- 
land, and Austria. These six countries 
had been barred from U.N. member- 
ship by Russia’s vetoes in the Council, ~ 

WARMONGERING. On one issue 
both the Soviet bloc and the Western 
democracies saw eye to eye. A resolu- 
tion was passed unanimously denoumo 
ing “warmongering.” It condemned all 
propaganda which might disrupt peace 
and asked mentber governments to en- — 
courage peace propaganda. This wag & 
compromise. The Russian a7 
called for the pupnishment of urate 
mongers” in the Urited States, . 

Finally, the General Assemby 
proved the architectural plans for the 
permanent U.N. home in M 
It also decided to hold next year’s see 
sion of the General Assembly in Europ 
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today’s economic world. 

For years American industry has 
led the world. Before World War II we 
‘were producing a third of all the world’s 
‘manufactured goods. The tremendous 
growth of industry during the war has 
increased our lead over the rest of the 
world, 

American industry is a giant that 
works for YOU. Largely because of the 
vast amounts of goods our industry pro- 
duces, our country has jobs for 60,000,- 
000 people, and Americans enjoy the 
highest standard of living in the world’s 
history. 

How about the future? Have we 
e@nongh factories, machines, and skill 
to turn out:the goods we will need? 

The answer to that question is a re- 
sounding “yes!” How can we be sure? 
Because American industry is not only 
@ giant — but a young, strong, and grow- 
ing giant. 

One hundred years ago the giant was 
still an infant. The United States was a 


Ares industry is the giant of 
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rural country. Britain produced three 
times as many manufactured goods as 
We did. 

In the past 100 years the nation has 
grown up. Population has increased 
eight times over. Our output of manu- 
factures has increased much faster. We 
are now producing more than 100 times 
as many manufactures as we did a 
century ago 

The British built up the world’s first 
industrial nation. They put power- 
driven machines to work in the late 
18th century. At first Americans copied 
British machines and methods. 

But American industry of today is no 
mere copy o: foreign methods. Our 
industry became a giant because of 
bold new American ideas. Here are a 
few examples: 

Eli Whitney (who also invented the 
cotton gin) started a gun factory in 
New Haven, Connecticut, 150 years 
ago. He made gun parts which were 
just alike, so that they would fit into 
any gun of the same design. This idea 





Underwood & Underwood 


Steel making—it’s the basic industry of our industrial civilization. 
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of interchangeable parts made possible 
modern mass-production. 

Francis Lowell, textile* maker, 
gathered spinning and weaving ma- 
chinery under one roof at “Waltham, 
Massachusetts, in 1814. That was the 
first modern factory in the world. 





Henry Ford saw the great possibil- 
ities of the assembly-line system for 
making autcs. Under this plan, first 
used in freight-ca- construction, the 
object being built moves slowly along 
a line of workmen. Each workman puts 
on a certain part or doés a particular 
portion of the work of building the 
object. Assembly-line methods brought 
increased »roduction in many indus- 
tries. 

Industry, the young giant, has grown 
fast. Between 1909 and 1944 output of 
American manufactures increased by 
five times. The biggest test came during 
World War “I. Could the giant tum 
out materials to fight a global war and 
still keep up a high standard of living 
at home? He could, and he did, Be 
tween 1939 and 1943 industrial output 
more than doubled 

This vast expansion left postwar 
America with a few headaches. During 
the five war years Americans spent 26 
billion dollars for new factories and 
industrial equipment. Most of it natu- 
rally went to build up war industry, 
such as metal products, munitions, and 
chemicals. Only about half of these war 
industries could be converted to peace 
time use, Factories making ammunition 
and explosives were almost a total loss 
after the shooting stopped. 

Of the $26 billion spent for new 
manufacturing during the war, only 
three and one half billion went for 
“civilian type” industries, such as paper, 
food, lumber, textiles and clothing. This 
was less than normal. So when the war 
ended many civilian-type industries 
were unable to preduce enough goods 
to meet the demand 

How serious are these postwar it- 
dustrial shortages? Many of the short- 
ageg are temporary People are trying 
to buy the things they had to do with 
out during the war The Twentieth 
Century Fund says that we already 
have enough factories and equipment 
to meet normal peacetime needs for 
chemicals and metal products. Meat 








* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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industries are building new plants 


a P ond soon will be able to meet all de- 


Since the war ended, the output of 
has declined somewhat. But pro- 
duction is still far above any peacetime 
level. Prospects for the future are limit- 
less, Scientific research just before and 
during the war, for instance, has already 
led to founding of new industries. 
Let us look at a few of thé newer 
developments in industry: 


1. Plastics 


There are about 30 basic plastics in- 


use, although hundreds of variations 
have been produced. Of these 30 man- 
made materials, half were invented 
since 1925. All plastics have one thing 
incommon. They are made from organic 
chemicals (substances produced by 
plant or animal life). 

Plastics are already being used to 
make such things as telephone handsets, 
combs, picture frames, automobile 
steering wheels, boats. window curtains, 
shoes, optical lenses, clothing, hosiery, 
and a host of other things. Practically 
no two plastics are alike. Some plastics 
may be sprayed like paint. Others come 
in many colors-and may be stretched 
like rubber bands Some plastics are 
brittle as glass. Some are so tough they 
can stop machine gun bullets. 

Because plastics are cheap and plenti- 
ful, they are ideal for mass production 


of low-cost goods. 


2. Electronics 


Scientists sent an electric current 
through a vacuum tube —and the new 
wonder-world of electronics began to 
open up. The tubes in your radio are 
examples of the way electronics has 
gone to work for you. Before the war 
there were 56,000,000 radio sets in 
American homes. Television and static- 
free “FM” (frequency modulation) 
radio were being Sota. 

Then electronics went to war. As the 
result of wartime developments in radar, 
ship and plane travel is safer today. 
You may see the day when you have 
your own personal broadcasting fre- 
quency, and can talk by “walkie-talkie” 
with your home or friends. You may 
have your morning newspaper “de- 
livered” over the radio, by the process 
known as facsimile. 
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Based on report of Twentieth Century Fund 
Value of goods, at 1944 prices, turned out 
by average U. S. worker in one hour. Why this 
five-fold gain? Because workers use power- 
driven machinery supplied by modern industry. 


3. Chemical advances 


Perhaps the most important chemical 
advance in recent years has been the 
development of synthetic® rubber. 
When Japanese invasions in 1941 and 
1942 cut off our supply of the natural 
rubber from the Far East, our scientists 
set out to make their own. They manu- 
factured rubber from petroleum and 
from alcohol. Almost overnight the 
Government created a new industry to 
make this synthetic rubber. 

Before the war we were already 
using synthetic textiles, like rayon and 
nylon. Textiles made of glass were 






being develuped. The war also encour- 
aud production. of lagheeenaal meta! 

such as magnesium and beryllium, They 
will find many uses in aircraft construc- 
tion, automobile manufacturing, ete, . 










4. Other Developments * 

Wartime advances in plywood manu- 
facture and prefabrication of houses 
gave new ideas to the construction in= 
dustry. 

The helicopter and jet propulsion — 
open new frontiers for aviation. “i 

The food industry is applying new 
methods of ivod processing, such as 
dehydration (drying) and quick-freez- 
ing. 

Atomic energy is not yet ready for 
industrial use but will some day cause = ™ 
the greatest industrial changes of all. 

The modern factory is one of the 
scientific marvels of our age. But im 
dustrial engineers dream of a 

ifferent ‘ind of factory. Raw mai a 
would flow in by conveyors at one erid, 
move through a series of complicated © 
machines, and emerge as automobiles, 
radios, television sets, or vacuum clean- 
ers. This fully-automatic factory would 
be staffed by a small but highly trained 
crew. Their task would be to set the 
machines, to repair breakdowns, and to. _™ 
govern the flow of power and materials,+ 

Engineers believe that we will soon = 
be able to build such factories. We are © 
already moving in thai direction. Amer- 
icans need have no fear that industry 
will fail them in the future. 

NEXT ISSUE — OUR PEOPLE. 
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No. 3—Industry 


What will America be like when you'’re 25 years old? 
Are you inheriting a worn-out country, or a country with 
a future—a country where you can live happily and de- 
cently? In this series of five articles, World Week gives you 
a pre-view of YOUR America of the future. 















Graphics Institute, NYC, for Waetory 
The great growth of industry means more goods : 
per person—in other words, a higher standard — 
of living. Figures are based on the latest (1939) 
Census of Manufactures. If today’s figures — 
were used, the value of products per person 
would be far higher, for industrial production 


is now about 50 per cent above 1939, ak 
though population has growm only & per gent, 
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Cambridge gets more for its money under city-manager plan 


"LL chase a nickel across the floor 

for anybody any time.” 

John B. Atkinson was explaining 
how he runs his business. His business 
is the City of Cambridge, Massachu- 


setts, Mr. Atkinson is the city manager — 


of Cambridge. 

Cambridge is a “big business.” The 
city takes in and pays out more than 
$10,000,000 a year. 

Judging from the record, ruddy- 
faced, gray-haired Mr. Atkinson has 
been doing a heap of “nickel chasing” 
for the 117,000 residents of Cambridge 
these past six years. 

Here “are some of the changes in 
‘Cambridge affairs since Mr. Atkinson 
became city manager in 1942: 

City debt reduced from $12,000,000 
to less than $3,000,000. 

Wage raises averaging 40 per cent 
for city employees. 

Street resurfacing of one third of the 


_ City’s streets. 





Cambridge, 
Mass. 
By Marion Secunda 


New equipment purchased, includ- 
ing police cars and a fleet of gleaming 
white sanitation trucks, The City Hos- 
pital has received additional accident 
and operating rooms. 

Property taxes cut from a rate of 
$46.30 on each thousand dollars of 
assessed* valuation, to a rate of $35.50. 

While taxes were dropping in Cam- 
bridge, the historic home town of 
Harvard University, most cities have 
been increasing the property tax. (This 
tax provides the chief income of local 
governments.) Officials in most cities 
are also searching desperately for other 
sources of income to meet rising costs 
and increased demands for local govern- 
ment services. 

How, then, can Cambridge cut taxes 
while increasing services to the people? 

For one thing, the city used to collect 
garbage and them pay someone to take 
it away. Now Cambridge sells its gar- 
bage — for $36,000 a year. Additional 
revenue is brought in by salvaging and 
selling paper that used to be burned 
in the municipal incinerator. The city 
has saved money, too by using its own 
machinery and crews for street con- 
struction, snow removal, and other 
tasks for which private firms used to 
get “fat” contracts, Mechanical sweep- 
ers and other labor-saving equipment 
have cut costs further. These are only 
a few examples. 


% Means word is defined on page 16. 


lt takes a week to count 
the ballots in Cambridge 
Council election under 

“PR” (explained on p. 11), 


The firemen keep in training 


Mr. Atkinson a_ successful shoe 
manufacture: before he became Cam- 
bridge’s first city manager — sums it up 
this way: “I run the city as I would 
my own business.” 

That’s exactly what the Cambridge 
City Councii hoped for when it hired 
Mr. Atkinson to take charge of the 
city’s affairs, Cambridge, like many 
other communities that have adopted 
the city-manager plan, had become “fed 
up” with waste, dishonesty, and poor 
service in its local government. 

The idea of the city-manager form of 
government was born in 1908 when 
Staunton, Virginia, felt that same way 
about its local government. 


Birth of the Manager Plan 


“We should take local government 
out of politics,” said disgruntled tax- 
payers of Staunton. “A modem city is 
as complicated as a large business. We 
should elect a council to set general 
policies for our government just as the 
board of directors does for a business 
corporation, But we should also hire a 
trained executive to carry out those 
policies.” 

So Staunton employed a “general 
manager”! to conduct the business’ of 
local government. The “city-manager” 
or “council-manager” plan as we know 
it today, however, was first adopted in 
1912 by Sumter, South Carolina. 


Under this plan the citizens elect a \ 


small councij and sometimes a mayot. 
In some “city-manager” cities the coun- 
cil names one of its members as mayot. 
In either case the mayor's job is am 
honorary post with few duties, The real 


head of the city administration is the 
manager. He is hired by the counch | 
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| responsible for all city services, 
ma keeping the peace to cleaning 
he streets. 
A city manager does not have to run 
for election by the voters. If he hires 
jneficient men to run city departments 
or otherwise does a bad job, however, 
the city council can fire him and employ 
a new manager. 


The Manager Plan Spreads 


The number of cities using the man- 
ager plan has increased steadily. More 
than 650, or about 24 per cent of Amer- 
ican cities, now have city managers. 
Most of these managers have had pro- 
fessional* training in public adminis- 
tration. Often they are brought in from 
some other city. 

Manager Atkinson, whose family has 
lived in Cambridge for four generations, 
does not fit into this pattern. 

“I've been a shoemaker all my life,” 
he likes to remind visitors. He was 
talked into applying for his present job 
by a citizens’ committee that led the 
fight for city-manager government in 
Cambridge. 

[learned about that fight from portly, 
genial George A. McLaughlin. He is 
president of the Cambridge Civic Asso- 
ciatioa, as the citizens’ committee is 
now called. A successful Boston lawyer, 
Mr. McLaughlin looks enough like 
Edward Arnold to be his “stand-in.” He 
tells a story as dramatic as one of 
Amold’s movie roles. 

“A group of us were sick of paying 
outrageously high taxes and still having 
to smell uncollected garbage and trip 
over holes in the street,” Mr. McLaugh- 
lin recalls. “We were ashamed to say 
we were from Cambridge because its 
political scandals were so well known!” 


The Fight for Plan E 


This was in 1938. The Massachusetts 
State Legislature had just passed a law 
permitting Massachusetts cities (except 
Boston) to adopt a “Plan E” charter. 
This provides for a city manager, along 
with a city council elected by a voting 
method known as proportional repre- 
sentation (explained in last column). 
To Mr. McLaughlin and some other 
Cambridge citizens eager for good gov- 
ermment, Plan E seemed to be the an- 
swer. 

“About 50 persons interested in get- 
ting city-manager government met and 
Organized the Cambridge Committee 
for Plan E,” related Mr. McLaughlin. 
“Everyone asked a few of his friends to 
join the campaign, First we had to get 
5,000 persons to sign a petition so that 
Plan E would be on the ballot that 
November. We canvassed homes, thea- 
ters, every public meeting place.” 

They got 8,000 signatures, but their 


| troubles were just beginning. The City 
. Council blocked the committee by re- 
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fusing to vote to refer the petition to 
the Massachusetts Secretary of State. 
Leaders of the Plan E group com- 
plained to the State Supreme Court, 
after working all through the night to 
prepare their case. 

“It was a Saturday, the last day the 
petition could be filed. The Supreme 
Court ordered the City Councillors to 
appear before it that afternoon. Sev- 
eral of them were brought from the 
Harvard Stadium, where the Harvard 
football team was playing Cornell,” Mr. 
McLaughlin recalled with a chuckle. 

“The Court ordered the Council to 
send the petition to the Secretary of 
State,” he went on, “but it was 9:30 
p.m. by the time the Council voted to 
do so. To make sure that the petition 
didn’t get ‘lost’ before it reached the 
State House across the river in Boston, 
we escorted the city clerk there with a 
cavalcade of cars. One hour and 15 
minutes before the midnight deadline 
the petition was filed!” 

The effort was in vain. Plan E was 
defeated that year by a few hundred 
votes, The committee tried again in 
1940. They had a new and powerful 
argument that year: the mayor of Cam- 
bridge had just been sentenced to four 
years in prison for accepting a bribe in 
connection with city contracts. Plan E 
won, 

“This was only the first step toward 

good government. We still had to elect 
a good City Council and hope that it 
would select a capable manager,” Mr. 
McLaughlin pointed out. 
. In every election since Plan E went 
into effect, the Cambridge Civic Asso- 
ciation (as the citizens’ committee is 
now called) has elected a majority of 
the candidates it approved. Cambridge 
seems to like its form of government. 
The manager plan does rfot guarantee 
good government to a community. But 
of nearly 700 cities that have tried the 
plan, only 29 have abandoned it. 


Pictograph Corporation 
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How it works in Cambridge 


@ The purpose of proportional 
representation (“PR”) is to allow 
all political groups to be represent- 
ed in government in direct propor- 
tion to their voting strength. 

PR is a complicated voting sys 
tem. It is also a very controversial® 
voting system. In last month’s elec- 
tions New York City and several 
other cities that have tried PR de 
cided to abandon it. 

Here is how PR works: 

Cambridge elects nine council- 
lors. Instead of voting for only one 
candidate, the voter may cast his 
ballot for all candidates. He does 
this by marking each name with a 
number (1, 2, 3, etc.) to indicate 
his first choice, second choice, etes 

After the balloting, the total num- 
ber of votes cast is divided by the 
number of seats to be filled, plus; 
one. In Cambridge, where nine 
councillors are elected, the total of 
votes is therefore divided by 10, 
The resulting number is the quota, 
Candidates must have this number 
of votes to be elected. 

Then the counting begins. All 
first-choices are counted, Any can- 
didate whose number of first-choice 


votes is equal to the quota is de 5 eee: 


clared elected. If a candidate re 
ceives more first-choice votes than 
the quota, the extra ballots are 
credited to the, second-choice candi- 
date marked on these ballots. This 
may give a few other candidates 
enough votes to be elected. 

Next the candidates with the few- 
est first-choice votes are declared to _ 
be defeated. Their ballots are also 
credited to the voters’ second choice, — 
This process may be repeated sev- 
eral times, using perhaps third, 
fourth, or fifth choices in some 
cases. The counting ends when nine 
candidates have obtained the neces: — 
sary quota of vote’ to be elected, 
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Henry Ford is a good example of free enterprise. 
He perfected his horseless carriage in his spare time, 
sustained by determination and faith of his wife. 











In 1899 a group of investors backed Ford. Their goal 
was quick profits on costly cars. Ford wanted better, 
cheaper cars. He resigned, took his idea with him. 














of individual effort. They wanted land! The old feudal 
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Freedom fo 


Business 


O ANN DURAND is one of the most popular girls 
J in Denver, Colorado. She’s pretty, all right. But that 
isn’t why so many men phone her. At fifteen she’s 
been a prosperous business woman for four years, head 
of her own company. She’s a fly-tier. Know what that 
is? She takes bright bits of feather, fur and tinsel, ties 
them around tiny hooks, and creates flies so lifelike even 
the most wary trout bites. 

Arthur Houghton, Harvard graduate, more or less 
inherited his private enterprise, Steuben Glass, Inc. It 
consisted principally of a warehouse full of a million 
dollars worth of glass bowls and vases. There was only 
one thing wrong with it. Nobody would buy it. 

One afternoon in November, 1933, Arthur and a 
friend went into the warehouse with short lead pipes. 
Crash! Smash! They destroyed the whole million dollars 
worth — every piece of it! 

Then, with a new process, Arthur started to manu- 
facture a new glass that is today one of the finest on the 
market. President Truman’s wedding gift to Princess 
Elizabeth was a bowl of Steuben glass. 

Spiro Karagorges came to New York from Greece, in 
1903. He deals in junk. But Spiro saved his money and 
bought little pieces of property near his junk shop. To- 
day he owns 30 buildings. They are only a stone’s throw 
from the area where the shining new home of the 
United Nations will be built. Spiro, already prosperous, 
will be a millionaire. 

A young girl; a Harvard graduate; a dealer in junk - 
these people achieved success through our system of 
free enterprise. 

“Free enterprise” or “private enterprise” — call it what 
you will, but it is the way we built our country. Our 
ancestors wanted the independence that was the reward 

















= In those deys the public thought the fastest car was 
| the best one. Ford built a racer, drove it himself, 
broke the speed record. The race was good publicity. 





Next year, 1903, Ford Motor Co. was started with new 
backers. The Ford was tough, cheap, built to 7 
Owners could replace worn parts easily. It sold 
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ems of Europe allowed only the lords of the manors 


iv own land. So our forefathers thought that to own 


land —a farm, a home — was the most wonderful thing 


that could happen to them. It meant independence. 


But other important things happened in 1776 besides 
our Declaration of Independence. James Watt perfected 
his steam engine and the “Industrial Revolution” began 
a revolution that was to change our whole society. 
And Adam Smith wrote a book called The Wealth of 
Nations. 

Adam Smith’s theory became a sort of “rule book” for 
the new economic society. His idea was that with a free 
market, production would flourish. Prices would regu- 
late themselves according to the “law of supply and 
demand.” 


Free Enterprise Developed America 


Working on these theories our country prospered. 
The West opened up. People began to save the money 
they didn’t need to live on. They invested this extra 
money, which we call “capital,” in business. 

In our country ther€ is no clear line between “capital- 
ists” and “laborers.” Not many of our people live entirely 
on interest from capital..And many workers, besides 
wages, receive also interest on their “capital.” About 
nine million of our people own stocks in corporations. 
Close to fifty million of them have deposits in savings 
banks. What happens to that money? It is invested by 
the banks as “capital.” 

Today, another change has come about. Although 
we usually work by individual effort and reward, we 
sometimes want some enterprises carried out by the 
Government. For example, the Post Office is a publicly 
owned and run enterprise. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is a publicly owned enterprise whose primary 
function is to prevent floods. But the T. V. A. “went 
into business,” dispensing electric power, making fer- 
tilizer and developing industry and agriculture. For 
this reason it has often been criticized by businessmen. 

As a people, we will have to decide how much we 
want to do “collectively” under government. 

Monopoly is a problem child of our business system. 
In spite of some “trust-busting” under our laws, the 
trend toward monopolies has not been stopped. Some 
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business people still want to use methods that would” 


kill off competition, the life of our free enterprise. 
But we don’t like monopolies, and we try to do away 


with them. Of course, sometimes the very nature of @~ > 


business demands that it be a monopoly. Examples are 


the telephone system or public utilities. But we insist = { 


that the government shall regulate such enterprises. 

Our system of free enterprise has produced more 
goods than any other system, and has made it possible 
for our people to buy these goods. We have the highest 
standard of living in the world. 


When the State Monopelizes Business 


Yet, today our system of free enterprise is under at- 
tack. Not from the Fascists! Fascism uses business for 
its own end, makes it the slave of the state. 

Our danger at the moment comes from those who say 
that our economic system must be changed. To what? — 
To communism, they say. 

Well, under the Communist system, Jo Ann Durand 
and Arthur Houghton and Spiro Karagorges and mil- 
lions of others would never have a chance to succeed in 
their individualistic enterprises. For, unlike ourselves, 
the Soviets make all big business monopolies of the 


government. There is no free enterprise; and no busi- ~~ 


ness competition. 

As their strongest argument against our system of free 
enterprise the Communists point to our booms and — 
depressions. Yes, we have had depressions, unfortu- 


nately. And far-seeing economists and businessmen are * 
now working on the problem of how to prevent or >4 


cushion drops in business. 


But it is odd for the Communists to talk about depres- ~ 
sions. They have never even had a boom. They have~ 


never been able to produce enough consumer goods to 
give their people a standard of living that even ap- 
proaches ours. They have had only depression — and a 
perpetual depression — ever since they came to power, 
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in 1914 Detroit wages were $2: 40 for 9-hr. day. Ford 
offered $5 for 8 hrs. Next day 10,000 men 
plant for jobs. With best men came more 


ford wanted most of profits put back into«firm for 
| pansion. Other stockholders said “No.” Ford bought 
, cut price further by efficient production. 



















UMTEES 


By Marion Secunda 


ARL PURRENHAGE, 17, of De- 
troit, gained eight pounds. Paul 
Shendon, 17, of Cleveland, was 

15 pounds heevier. Richard Price, 17, 
of Muncie, Indiana, boasted of 23 addi- 
tional pounds of brawn. 

The answer was right there on the 
table in the blue-curtained mess hall — 
roast lamb, carrots and peas, tossed 
salad, bread and butter, milk, and cake. 

It was right there if you looked fast 
enough, that is. Earl, Paul, Dick, and 
the six other teen-age soldiers at the 
table made amazingly short work of 

* the food they heaped on their plates. 
But Emily Post — and the boys’ moth- 
ers — would have found no fault with 
the way they carefully passed every 
dish to the intruding female reporter 
before serving themselves. 


Pe 


“Revolution” in the Army 


Eating “family style” (ten men to a 
table) on real plates is just a minor 
part of the revolution in Army life tak- 
ing place at Fort Knox, Kentucky. The 
boys I was eating with were part of 
the 664 teen-age recruits.chosen by the 
Army for its Universal Military Train- 
ing Experimental Unit. With these 
“Umtees,” as the boys were quickly 
dubbed, the Army was demonstrating 
what would happen to the nation’s 
young men if Congress should pass a 
compulsory military training law. 

A proposed law, which if passed will 
be called the “National Security Train- 
ing Act,” has been introduced by Rep- 
> fesentative Towe of New Jersey and is 
) - awaiting study by Congress. 

During my visit late last June, the 
» six-month training cycle was almost 
=~ over. How did these “test tube soldiers” 
feel about the special training program 
© that the Army was trying out on them? 
' Between mouthfuls, Dick Price 













First-hand account of the Army’s 
UMT “guinea pig” unit at Fort Knox, Kentucky 


REPORT OF THE 


summed up the opinion of 
the majority of the “Um- 
tees.” 

“It’s a good deal,” said 
Dick. “We were put 
through some pretty stiff 
training, but that’s what 
we're here for. And it’s 
surprising what good guys 
sergeants can be. They 
treat us like humans.” 

Before these boys ar- 
rived at Fort Knox last 
January Brigadier General John M. De- 
vine, in charge of the UMT unit, had 


* given strict orders to his specially 


trained staff: 

“When a recruit does something 
wrong, don’t cuss him out. Teach him 
how to do it right. Treat these trainees 
like men, but never forget that they 
are boys.” 

It was pretty rough on “non-coms,” 
the boys recall. A sergeant would walk 
into a barracks for Saturday morning 
inspection, see a messy footlocker, and 
“practically blow his top trying to keep 
his blood pressure down.” Instead of 
giving the offending trainee a verbal 
dressing down, the sergeant would 
merely say, “Trainee Shendon, your 
footlocker isn’t clean. Two demerits.” 

Depending on how many “gigs” (ex- 
tra hours of fatigue duty) they have 
had because of demerits, the Umtees 
approve or disapprove of this method 
of discipline, which is similar to the 
West Point system. Trainees get from 
one to five demerits for such offenses 
as dirty uniforms, lateness at a forma- 
tion, using vulgar language, or /pre- 
venting others from studying. 

“For every demerit over five in a 
week,” Dick pointed out cheerlessly, 
“you have an extra hour of fatigue duty 
during off-duty time.” 



















U. S. Army Signal Corps 


Umtee puts his all into field training. 


Even though the boys didn’t like the 
punishments, they did agree that the 
demerit system was fairer than “having 
a sergeant~you happened to get in 
wrong with take it out on you all the 
time.” 

They also approved of the Trainee 
Courts. Each ofthe four companies in 
the unit has a court made up of seven 
of its own members, who try trainees 
accused of more serious offenses. They 
handle such cases as unsportsmanlike 
conduct, absence after bed check, dis- 
respect to officers, and gambling in the 
UMT area. The courts can recommend 
punishments up to seven days at hard 
labor or seven days of restriction to 
camp. 

In the regular Army punishments for 
such offenses are meted out by the com- 
pany commander under the Articles of 
War. According to a Fort Knox officer 
in the Judge Advocate’s branch, the 
boys have not been at all easy on each 
other. 

“The trainees seem to be a little softer 
than the company commander might 
be, if there are reasonable circumstances 
which might explain the offense,” the 
Judge Advocate officer said. “But when 
there are no such circumstances, I think 


the boys are tougher than the com 


mander might be. The commander h 
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"the way, but the trainees have done a 
fine job so far.” 

Partly because of these novelties in 
Amny life, the Umtees have been called 
“softies,” “pantywaists,” and “General 
Devine’s sissies” by GIs stationed in 
other parts of Fort Knox. 

“That was mostly at the beginning, 
though,” Earl Purrenhage recalled. 
“Some of them came over to tell us 
about it in person, and we sort of man- 
aged to show them how wrong they 
were.” 







Not a “Pantywaist” Outfit 


There is certainly nothing “panty- 
waist” about the training the boys get. 
A typical day starts at 6:15 a. m. Forty 
hours of every week are devoted to 
turning the trainees into tough, well- 
disciplined soldiers. First there was 
eight weeks of basic training. 

“I got to know that M-1 rifle better 
than I know nity own mother!” says Earl, 

Besides rifle training and marksman- 
ship, the boys had drill, scouting, patrol- 
ing,~map reading, and other elemen- 
tary military subjects. They also learned 
how to make beds so tight you could 
bounce a dime off the covers. 

Thon came 11 weeks of branch train- 
ing. Each trainee was taught the main 
points of one of these branches: in- 
fantry, armored, artillery, engineers, 
quartermaster, signal corps, ordnance, 
medical, transportation, or anti-aircraft. 

In all of the training, however, there 
is no bayonet drill or infiltration prac- 
tice. 

“We're not teaching men to kill,” ex- 
plain UMT officers. 


The Comforts of Home 


They do teach them many things in 
off-duty hours that the average GI is 
not offered. The “schoolhouse” is the 
Iand E (Information and Education) 
building. Here the trainees can take 
courses in a variety of subjects ranging 
from auto mechanics, through history 
and math, to radio announcing or play- 
ing the sousaphone. If they have not 
finished high school, they can earn their 
diplomas by taking GED (General Edu- 
cation Development) tests. By the end 
of the first training cycle, 46 Umtees 
had received their diplomas. 

After two false starts, my trainee 
guide, 19-year-old Tom Grunwald of 
San Francisco, located a barracks where 
it was “safe” for a girl to enter. 

It was a two-story affair, painted a 
cheerful cream color. There were sin- 
gle-deck cots, with racks behind the 
beds for uniforms and shelves above 
for personal belongings. Some of the 
boys had made good use of the elec- 
ttie floor plugs at each bed for their 

wn radios and reading lamps. 
| The reading room, at one end of the 
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second floor, was occupied by a group 
of trainees having a spirited bull-session. 
Here were writing tables, easy chairs, 
current magazines, and maps. 

Other trainees were busy in the two- 
story hobby building. All around were 
samples of the leathercraft, woodwork- 
ing, painting, and photography on 
which boys had put in many off-duty 
hours. 

“Oh, there is always plenty to 
around here,” said Denny Smith, 
of Leadwood, Missouri. “In fact, it’s 
too bad we don’t have more time for 
classe$. Lots of fellows are just too 
tired to do any studying after a tough 
day’s training or their turn at K. P.” 

To answer this objection— and to see 
that all the men got some educational 
training — the schedule was revised for 
the second UMT cycle, which began last 
July. The boys now at Fort Knox are 
required to sign up for two classes 
which are given during a four-hour 
period on Saturday mornings. 


do 
18, 


Weekends in Town 


Weekend passes begin Saturday 
noon, and the boys are frequent visitors 
to the near-by cities of Louisville and 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky. Because of 
their youth, Umtees can’t get beer or 
liquor in town. Nor can they buy these 
beverages at their post exchange, 
which otherwise is well stocked. 

“Most of us prefer soft drinks any- 
way,” commented Don Keefer, 17, of 
Peoria, Illinois, who was drinking one 
in the attractive UMT recreation cen- 
ter. There is a juke box and a good 
dance floor in the center, as well as a 
soundproofed room with a phonograph 
where boys may play classical records. 

Both the morale and morals of the 
Umtees are excellent, according to Tom, 
my guide. Part of it, he says, is due to 
the down-to-earth talks they get regu- 
larly from the two chaplains. Church 
attertdance was compulsory the first 
four weeks, and even after that a higher 
percentage continued to attend services 
regularly than is the case in other Army 
units. 

Should all teen-age boys take “Um- 
tee” training? They will, if Congress- 
man Towe’s bill (see page 14) passes. 
This bill is based on a plan proposed 
by an Advisory Committee on Military 
Training, headed by Dr. Karl T. Comp- 
ton, president of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. President Truman 
and the Army approve this plan. 

It provides that training would begin 
at age 18. Boys still in high school 
could wait until graduation, or until 
age 20. They would spend six months 
in an Army-type camp or aboard ship. 
Then they would have their choice of 
staying in the armed forces or taking 
special part-time training of a military 
or vocational kind. 
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Questions ‘are based on articles © 

in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 

4% in Teacher Edition. 
NAME 
CLASS 


I. INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the number 
which precedes the word or phrase” — 
which best completes the sentence, 
Each counts 5. Total, 45. — i 
a. The Industrial Revolution start 

ed in ae 

1. Great Britain 

2. the United States 

8. France 

4, Germany = 
. The idea of interchangeable 

parts was used in the manufac ™ 

ture of guns by nia 

1. Thomas Jefferson 4 

2. Henry Ford 

8. Andrew Carnegie 

4. Eli Whitney ne 
. The first factory of the modem * 
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type, established by Francis ~ 
Lowell in 1814 in Massa- 
chusetts, produced. : 
1. tobacco ie 
2. shoes ek 
3.. writing paper ; 
4. textiles . 


. The American industrialist who * 
is famous for having adapted ~~ 
the assembly -line system for | 
manufacturing automobiles is 
1. Henry Ford 
2. J. P. Morgan 
3. Henry Kaiser 
4. Cornelius Vanderbilt ~ 

. The biggest test of American im 
dustry’s capacity to produce 


> 4 


came during 33 
1. the War of 1812 Ha 
2. the Civil War fe 


8. World War I > ae 
4, World War II Se 
. An example of a civilian-type m= 
dustry is one which produces — 
1, munitions vt 
2. bombing planes ; 
8. clothing 
4. diplomats 
. All plastics have one thing 
common. They are made from 
(turn page) 






















ITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 


1. rubber 
2. wood 


8. organic chemicals 

4. inorganic substances 

A characteristic of plastics is that 

they are ideal for 

1. manufacture of automobiles 

2. mass production of low cost 
goods 

8. mass production of high cost 
goods 

4. lowering a standard of living 

which is too high 


Rubber used as a substitute for | 


the natural rubber of the Dutch 
East Indies is manufactuced 
chiefly in 
1. Brazil 
2. Germany 
8. the United States 
4. Canada 
My score 


ii. COMMUNITY CLOSEUPS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place an “O” if 
it is a statement of opinion and an “F” 
if it is a fact. Each counts 7. Total, 35. 
— 1. Cambridge is a city in Massa- 

chusetts. 

— 2. To judge by the improvement 
in city finances in the last few 
years, Cambridge is about the 
best-administered city in the 
country. 

. For the last few years Cam- 
bridge has had a city manager 
in charge of the city’s business. 

. Property taxes in Cambridge 

have been reduced since 1942. 

. The city manager plan of gov- 

ernment will work in all cities. 


My score 


ili. REPORT ON THE UMTEES 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place a “T” if it 
accurately describes the experiment at 
Fort Knox. Place an “F” on the line 
if it is inaccurate or false. Each counts 


‘5 Total, 20. 


—. 1. Trainees at Fort Knox are be- 
twee, 20 and 25 years of age. 
Trainees at Fort Knox are sub- 
ject to the same military disci- 
pline as soldiers in the Regular 
Army. 

. On days off trainees can go into 
town and behave any way they 
see fit without fear of military 
discipline. 

Meals for trainees are planned 
with the aim of improving the 
healtt. of citizen soldiers. 


a 2. 


My score... _— Total score 


The Freedom Train Rolls Along 
rough South and Kar West 


This diesel-electric locomotive is pulling the 
Freedom Train on its journey through the 
United States. Twenty-seven Marines guard 
its cargo of American historical documents. 


The Freedom Train is rolling along 
through the South and Far West dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Here is a list of the stops the Free- 
dom Train will make up to March 1, 
1948: 

South Carolina — Charleston, 
15-16. 

Georgia — Savannah, Dec. 17; Bruns- 
wick, Dec. 18; Columbus, Dec. 31; 
Macon, Jan. 1; Atlanta, Jan. 2. 

Florida — Jacksonville, Dec. 19, Mi- 
ami, Dec. 20;.Tampa, Dec. 21; Tglla- 
hassee, Dec. 22; Pensacola, Dec. 23. 

Alabama — Mobile, Dec. 24-26; Sel- 
ma, Dec. 27; Montgomery, Dec. 28; 
Tuscaloosa, Dec. 29; Birmingham, Dec. 
30. 

Tennessee — Chattanooga, 
Nashville, Jan. 4-5; Jackson, Jan. 6. 

Louisiana — New Orleans, Jan. 8; 
Monroe, Jan. 14; Alexandria, Jan. 15; 
Baton Rouge, Jan. 16; Shreveport, 
Jan. 17. 

Mississippi — Meridian, Jan. 10; 
Jackson, Jan. 11-12% Vicksburg, Jan. 18. 

Arkansas — Texarkana, Jan. 18; Lit- 
tle Rock, Jan. 19-20; Pine Bluff, Jan. 
21; Fort Smith, Jan. 22. 

Oklahoma — Muskogee, Jan. 23; Tul- 
sa, Jan. 24; Oklahoma City, Jan. 25-26; 
Enid, Jan. 27; Ada, Jan. 28. 

Texas — Denison, Jan. 29; Dallas, 
Jan. 30; Fort Worth, Jan. 31; Waco, 


Dec. 


Jan. 3; 


} Feb. 1-2; Tyler, Feb. 3; Beaumont, 


Feb. 4; Houston, Feb. 5-6; Galveston, 
Feb. 7; Harlingen, Feb. 8-9; Corpy 
Christi, Feb. 10; Austin, Feb. 11; Sa 
Antonio, Feb. 12; Del Rio, Feb. 1% 
El Paso, Feb. 14. 

New Mexico — Santa Fe, Feb. 15-16, 
Albuquerque, Feb. 17. 

Arizona — Douglas, Feb. 18; Tucson, 
Feb. 19; Phoenix, Feb. 20; Yuma, Feb, 
SY. 

California — San Diego, Feb. 2% 
Los Angeles, Feb. 23-24; Pasadena 
Feb. 25; Pomona, Feb. 26; San Bem 
ardino, Feb. 27; Riverside, Feb. 28 
Bakersfield, Feb. 29-Mar. 1. 

After March 1 the train will visit 
other states in the country. . 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


STARRED * WORDS 


textile (téks til) — A noun which meas 
a woven fabric. The clothes you wear aft 
made of textiles, 
wool cloth. 

synthetic (sin thét tk) —An adjective 
which describes substances produced arti 
ficially. Some synthetic materials are sub 
stances exactly like those which occur it 
nature, but which are put together by 
combining the elements which make up 
the substance in its natural form. More 
familiar are artificial products like raya 
and synthetic rubber which are not exactlf 
like any natural product. 

assessed (4 sést) — An adjective wil 
describes the value which city or tow 
officials place on a house or other piece @ 
property for purpose of taxation. This value 
is not necessarily what the property would 
be worth if it were sold. If your fathet 
owns a house, he is interested in iff 
assessed value because every year he must 
pay the city or town, as taxes, a certaill 
percentage of the assessed value. 

professional (pro fésh in al) — That first 
“o” is pronounced like the “o” in obey. 
It’s an adjective (sometimes used as # 
noun). Persons who work for pay in cet 
tain occupations that demand considerable 
skill are professional workers. The se 
called “learned professions” arz law, meé 
icine, and theology. Your teacher is a pre 
fessional. So is a baseball. player who & 
paid for playing ball. 

controversial (kén tro vir shal) — The 

is pre 


“<9” 


o” which we haven’t marked 


nounced as in obey. This adjective meatil 


disputed, or subject to argument pro 
con. The proposed universal military trail 
ing law now before Congress is a cont 
versial question. 
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= LL the year long Mr. Mudgins : on talking; none of them so much .as 
A looked forward to the Christmas flicked an eye at him. 

tive willl season. It could not be said that Once~ he ‘stopped to talk to a little 
or tow™Mr. Mudgins was unhappy while he . boy who was crouched down in a large 
1er piece dm Waited; Mr, Mudgins was never actively . packing case which had held loose — 
. This valuefunhappy. It was just that he was defi- j : macaroni, but the little boy was too 
erty wouli@nitely happy at Christmas time, with a . busy eating the macaroni left in the 
your father warm happiness, a nice positive feeling corners of the box to want to alk, 

ited in lwhich he could feel he was feeling. " ' But at Christmas time, all this was ~ 
— he muti In the long months in which Mr. ‘ y ae changed, because then Mr. Mud 
8 Con Mudgins had to wait for Christmas to } was Santa Claus. He had become Santa 


1e. 


_ That fink roll around, he was just plain Mr. he hf Claus for the first time six years ago, 


Mudgins. He was a part of the mainte- iis) Ss 4 and he had been chosen because someé= 


” in obi | \ 
iil as am2ance crew in a plush uptown depart- we | Sg dan eet y one at the store had happened to say © 
pay in cerement store, and none of the many Thies “ that he looked like Santa Claus. He = 
onsiderableq™ Customers ever knew*that there was a » ee had the white hair, the fat quivering 


;. The se@§Mr. Mudgins. He lived by himself in a \Y a belly —it was his own belly, not a 
- law, meé(@rather dreary room far over on Four- = ¢ stuffed one, and he was proud of it;” 


er is a pro teenth Street. and during the year no 4 v' and he had the white mustache, a 
yer who 8B one paid much attention to him. ‘4 ; regular picture-book mustache, He had 
sl) —The Because he liked children, Mr. Mud- Saal. the jolly Tosy cheeks, and he had even 
nd su gins would have enjoyed talking with grown his own beard, a copious flow- 


. But in the evening, when he ing, luxuriant white beard. 


ave came out of the dark cavern which was “If you’re Santa Claus,” the boy Since Mr. Mudgins had become Santa 


Miey thegubway, the children continued with said, “then give me this ball.” Claus, he had learned as much as he 
is a cont f game of bouncing a ball against could about the real Santa Claus; he 


ihe side of an apartment house, or went By Louise Roedocker knew the names of his reindeer; 


e 
. 






‘mew about his workshop at the North 
Pole, he knew about the buxom, pleas- 
ant wife. Mr. Mudgins would think up 
new stories to tell the children about 
his home at the North Pole, but he him- 
_ gelf thought that the best of his stories 
» was about Blitzen. When enough chij- 

"dren had gathered about Mr. Mudgins 
in the store, he would tell the story of 
Blitzen 








-. “Blitzen,” ne would say, looking at 
© the children with twinkling eyes, 
| “Blitzen never wants to get into har- 

~ ness on Christmas Eve. Blitzen is a stub- 
born little reindeer — and lazy. He wants 
‘to stay in where it is warm. Every year 
Blitzen asks me when he is going to 
have his Christmas .. .” 

On this particular morning, Mr. 
Mudgins was on his way to work. He 
had come up from the subway and 
was walking along briskly, eager to 
* get to the store and into his red suit. 

He wished sometimes that people would 

see him as Santa Claus when he didn’t 

have on the red suit, but they never 

did. 

It was snowing this morning, and 
that pleased Mr. Mudgins. When it 
‘snowed, he could almost sniff the 
breezes from the North Pole, because 
the North Pole wasn’t a blizzardy place 
to him, but one that was just pleasantly 
scovered with snow and ice, where the 
| temperature was never below what was 

_ comfortable. 

Several times Mr. Mudgins stopped 
4 to look into the store windows at the 
». Christmas displays: he noticed the toys, 
but he thought they weren’t as fine as 














































the brazen red of a huge Christmas bell; 
he delighted in the holly wreaths with 
their satiny, thick, red bows. 


When he reached his department 
store, he went upstairs in the service 
elevator, got into his red suit, and stood 
looking about him at all his toys in the 
toy department. The lovely dolls with 
their eyes that moved and their soft 
- hair'— they were like tiny chil- 

» dren. The shine of sturdy red dragons, 
the gleam of silver bicycles, the trains 
that ran on tracks. 

Almost everything in the real world 
Was reproduced here in miniature, and 
this world was Mr. Mudgins’. 

“Hello, Santa Claus.” He turned and 
Mrs. Wilson, who sold toys, was smil- 
ing at him. Mrs. Wilson had a fine, 
~ bouncey figure and a per“, alive face, 

and she glanced from him now to the 
© toys about him. “Did you ever think 

© how much fun it would be really to 
"give away the toys? Let the kids pick 
"what they wanted most and carry it 
home? Wouldn’t that be a day!” 

= Mr. Mudgins was disturbed. “They 
get what they want,” he said. “They 





his; he gloated in the shine of tinsel, ° 


tell me what they want and the mam- 
mas buy it for them. They all get what 
they want.” He was sure that every 
child who came to his toy store got 
what he wished for. 

“I should hope so,” Mrs. Wilson said. 
“I'd hate to think I was going through 
this for nothing.” 

“But everything is always sold out the 
day before Christmas,” Mr. Mudgins 
said. “We never have much left. That 
proves they get what they want.” 
~ At least some of them do, and I 
guess we can be satisfied with that,” 
Mrs. Wilson said. 

Mr. Mudgins walked slowly to the 
throne chair which was on an ele- 
vated platform. It was a huge chair 
draped with a cloth that resembled 
snow; the cloth glimmered and winked 
in the faintly bluish light. Behind the 
chair was a huge painting of a sleigh 
and capering reindeer, the sleigh so 
big it looked as if Santa Claus had 
just stepped out of it. 





Mr. Mudgins leaned over and patted 
one of the reindeer, a little one with 
bright roguish eyes and a daintily up- 
raised hoof. “Hello, Blitzen,” he said, 
but his voice had a sad little under: 
current in it. 

All that morning and afternoon, Mr. 
Mudgins kept thinking that maybe the 
children who came to him and whis- 
pered in his ear might not get what they 
wanted. There might be some mistake, 
some mix-up, and he wouldn’t be around 
to see that it was made right. 

He listened more carefully to what 
the children whispered to him, seeing 
their eyes big with delight and Belief; 
and when their mothers came to ask 
him what was the one thing they want- 
ed most in the world this Christmas, 
he told them carefully. The mothers 
came in their sleek fur coats and their 
gay hats, and he looked them earnestly 
in the face when he told them, and 
they always nodded and smiled and 
hastened away. ' 

Surely Mrs. Wilson was wrong. Mr. 


Mudgins told his stories as he aly 
had, talked to the children and patty 
them on their heads, smiled and chug” 
kled. But still he didn’t feel quite sure 
Perhaps he never would have beep 
sure if the little boy with no mittens 
and no cap and an old coat too big for 
him hadn’t come into the store. The 
little boy didn’t belong in this store, 
which was a bright and shiny store, and 
certainly he didn’t belong there with. 
out “having his mother or father along 
The boy — he couldn’t have been more 
than seven — just stood and stared 
around him at all the toys, as if he 
thought there couldn’t possibly be s0 
many. Mr. Mudgins watched him as he 
fingered a train, ran his hand over a 
bicycle, and then went ‘over and 
touched a puffed-up basketball. 


T HE boy picked up the basketball 
and hefted it, punched it with his fin 
gers, tossed it up into the air and 
caught it again. He glanced slyly about, 
then to see if anyone was looking, and 
Mr. Mudgins wasn’t sure what the boy 
was going to do, when the boy caught 
sight of him. 

When the boy saw Santa Claus, his 
dark face became darker, and a mean 
expression came into his eyes. Carrying 
the basketball with him, he swaggered 
over to Mr. Mudgins. He stood right in 
front of Mr. Mudgins and- planted his 
legs firmly. He stared at Mr. Mudgins 
insolently. 

“Don’t that beard get hot?” he asked, 
grinning knowingly. 

“No,” said Mr. Mudgins. “It’s a nice, 
comfortable beard. ['m used to it.” 

“Yeah, I'll bet,” said the boy. “I'll bet 
it’s real, even.” 

“Sure, it’s real,” said Mr. Mudgins. 
“Want to feel it?” 

The boy reached out his hand and 
gave a good, hard pull on the beard. 
He looked at Mr. Mudgins incredulous- 
ly. “And I suppose you're going to tell 
me that you live at the North Pole?” 
he said vindictively. 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Mudgins, 
smiling, his pink cheeks creasing. “It’s 
a pretty nice place to live, too.” « 

The little boy’s face suddenly be 
came very angry. It was the anger of 
one who has been betrayed many times, 
and didn’t intend to be betrayed again. 

“What are you trying to tell me?. 
he asked. “You trying to tell me that 
you're really Santa Claus?” 

“Of course I’m really Santa Claus,” 
said Mr. Mudgins benignly. 
















The boy raised the basketball in his 
hands. “I ain’t got no money,” he said. 
“But I want this here. I’ve wanted one ~ 
a long time.” He looked at Mr. Mudgins 
truculently. “If you're Santa Clat 

(Concluded on page 29) . 
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shindig you could cook up for 
the coming holidays. The gang has 
several of those gay-and-giddy parties 
on the schedule, and there are the usual 
Christmas dances. So, it’s up to you to 
plan something different, something 
“special,” something that’s very, very 
smooooth. 

How smooth can you get? Well, we'd 
say the day you can play the perfect 
host or hostess for your own dinner 
party you will be as swish and full of 
savoir-faire (French for “know how”) 
as they come. And we're here to tell 
you how to maneuver the candlelight 
and Mom’s best china for the best 
effect. 

The main difference between a din- 
ner party and one of those impromptu 
affairs, where you invite the gang on 
Thursday to drop around on Friday, is 
that a dinner party takes more plan- 
ning and requires more dignity on your 
part. But if you really work at making 
this a stylish soft-lights-and-soft-music 
affair, we'll bet your friends will have 
a-gay time playing the parts of “gra- 
cious ladies” and “men-about-town.” 

And while we’re about this, why not 
make the party a bit formal? All of 
your girl friends have long dresses that 
they rarely have an opportunity to 
wear. And the boys with a little 
prompting will probably oblige by dis- 
carding their sport jackets for the occa- 
sion and coming around in their best 
blue suits. (Don’t suggest tuxes unless 
youre sure all the boys in the crowd 
own them.) Whatever the style of dress 
is to be, you should indicate this when 
you issue invitations. 

You don’t need to wait for a special 
occasion to stage a dinner party. How- 
ever, if your cousin Martha is visiting 
you during vacation, it might be nice 
to have the party in her honor, and it 
would be an ideal way-of introducing 
Martha to all your friends. 

Or if there is to be a big dance some 
time during the holidays, you might 
like to schedule your dinner p%rty just 
before the dance and invite several 
couples who are planning to go to the 
dance. If you plan your party before 
the “invites” to the dance are out, you 
imay issue dinner invitations to several 
boys and several girls. In ‘accepting 
your invitations, each boy should un- 
derstand that he will be expected to 
escort one of the girls at your party to 
the dance — probably the girl whom 
you designate as his dinner partner. 

You'll probably wayt to keep your 
guest list down to three or four cou- 
ples. Aside from simplifying the serv- 
ing, dinner parties are usually more 
fun if they are kept somewhat intimate. 

Your main problem will be to decide 
tipon the style in which you are going 
Serve dinner. You must work out 












0 ‘want to know what is the slick- 






some arrangement so that you, as host 
or hostess, do not have to keep jumping 
up from the table during dinner. If you 
have brothers or sisters, you might en- 
list their aid in serving the food and 
removing dishes between courses. Or 
ask your best girl friend to help. 

If you have the food and dishes effi- 
ciently organized in the kitchen, any- 
one can do a skillful job of serving, 


when given a few simple instructions © 


such as: 1. Wait until all guests have 
finished a course before removing 
dishes. 2. When clearing away the main 
course, remove meat platters and veg- 
etable dishes before removing individ- 
ual dinner plates. 3. Be sure that water 
glasses are regularly replenished. 

Emily Post and other authorities on 
etiquette have written volumes on the 
fine points of serving dinners. But not 
all these authorities agree. And rather 
than memorizing a lot of complicated 
rules, we think you will do better to 
follow whatever customs you've estab- 
lished in your own home. 

You may also solve the service prob- 
lem by having a buffet supper. This 
doesn’t necessarily mean you must seat 
your guests on the floor and ask them 
to balance their soup on their knees, 
picnic-style. The boys at your party 
will probably relish their dinner more 
if you have everyone sit down at a 
regular dinner table (or at card tables) 
once they have served themselves. 

As for food, keep your menu simple. 
This is no time to go into competition 
with French restaurants. It’s wisest to 
serve whatever Mom makes best — 
whether that’s baked ham and apple 
pie or lamb chops and creamed spin- 
ach. Did we say Mom? Certainly, you'll 
want her help, and she'll be delighted 
to assist you. But don’t leave everything 
in her lap. It’s your party. 

You should make out the menu — 
with her advice. You should also volun- 
teer to do the shopping (the day be- 
fore the party), put the house in order, 
help prepare the food, and set the 
table. This goes for boys, too! 

All your dinner preparations should 
be out of the way before your guests 
arrive so that you can be on hand to 
make introductions and start the con- 
versation rolling. 
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As butler, Brother Bud will k 
guests’ water glasses replenished. 


When all your guests have arrived, 
you may choose to serve your 
course in the living room. This may be 
a chilled vegetable or fruit juice. Ask 
one of your guests to serve this. This 
will give you an opportunity to slip out 
to the kitchen to attend to last-minute 
details such as pouring the ice water 
and putting the meat and vegetables 
on the table. : 

When everything is ready, ask your - 
guests to come into the dining room, 
Perhaps you will have place cards. If 
not, you tell each person where you — 
would like him to sit. Everyone should 
wait until the hostess is seated before 
sitting down. Then each boy helps the 
girl on his right to be seated. ‘ 

So far, so smooth: But what about 
that grim moment when Jenny upsets — 
the gravy on Mom’s best tablecloth? Or 
when Brother Bud accidently knocks 
over the water glass he’s trying to fill? 
Do you glower at Bud and comment ~ 
on his clumsiness? Does your face reg- 
ister catastrophe at Jenny’s upset? Not | 
if you're the bright boy or git] we think — 
you are. 

Your first concern is for the person ~ 
responsible for the accident. If you cam 
quickly put Jenny or Bud at ease, your 
party will continue in high gear. In ~ 
quire whether Jenny spilled any soup 
on her dress. If so, escort her quickly 
to the kitchen and sponge off any spots 
with a damp cloth. Say, “Tough luck, 
Bud. But you can’t dampen our spirits 
that easily!” Then forget about the 
accident. 

If you continue fussing over the cul © 
prit or describe in minute detail all the 
embarrassing accidents that have 7 
happened to you at dinner parties, you” 
only call attention to the mishap. 
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AKE all the skill of Sonja Henie, 

‘ H add a pair of roller skates and a 

dash of youth, mix well, and what 

do you have — Peggy Wallace, the na- 
tional roller figure skating champion. 

Sensational is the word for Peggy. 
About the only thing she can’t do on 
skates is play the tuba. But she can do 
a Mapes, a Lutz, an Axel, a Camel spin, 
a Jackson hands, and ‘a split-jump. 

Don't ask me to describe these stunts. 
You have to see ’em to believe ‘em. If 
you take your own skating seriously, 
I'd advise you not to see them. After 
watching Peggy float through the air 
with the greatest of ease, you'll throw 
away your skates and take up lotto. 

Peggy is 18 years old, 5 ft. 5 in. tall, 
weighs 119 pounds, and has the kind 
of blonde hair you can’t get from bot- 

. Take a look at her picture and 
youll see why she can’t walk a block 
without arousing a symphony of wolf 
whistles. 

Peggy took up skating at the age of 
14, while a student at Bay Ridge High, 
Brooklyn (U. S. A.). Three months 
later she entered and won the New 
York State novice lady figure skating 
championship. 

She then teamed up with another 
great young skater, Norman Latin, a 





“Hey look, Ma, I'm dancin’! This 
is Bob Bischoff, U. of Illinois stu- 
dent, who gives out with genu- 
ine Indian jive at football games. 





A GOOD SKATE 


student from Newtown High (Queens, 
N. Y.). They made such a terrific team 
that the Roller Skating Rink Operators 
Association sent them to England to 
exhibit the American style of figure 
skating. 

Upon their return, they cleaned up 
every title in sight. They copped the 
national senior pairs championship and 
Peggy, in addition, captured the U. S. 
woman’s singles crown. 

To Peggy, life is just a bow] of roller 
skates. 

She arrives at the rink at 10 a.m. and 
practices figures until 12. After a two- 
hour time-out for lunch and rest, she 
puts in another hour and a half on free 
skating. 


The Camel-jump-Camel 


She then rests while her partner 
(Latin) practices. When he’s had 
enough, they get together and finish 
the afternoon with a two-hour drill on 
pair skating. 

The hardest stunt of all, according 
to Peggy, is the Camel-jump-Camel. 
While going forward, she jumps off her 
left foot and makes a complete revolu- 
tion, landing backward on the other 
foot and going into a spin. Try it some- 
time, if you have an arm or a leg that 
doesn’t mind being broken. 

In three years of competition, Peggy 
has won 27 championships and lost 
only two. Next to skating her favorite 
hobbies are swimming and going to 
the movies. Bette Davis (“hammy but 
good”) is her favorite actress and Glenn 
Ford (“handsomest”) and Guy Madi- 
son (“cutest”) are her favorite actors. 
Her pet dish is strawberries and cream. 


SHORT SHOTS 


Billy Dailey, an eighth grader from 
Florence, Colo., who knows his way 
around an infield, wants me to pass 
judgment on his all-star rookie team. 
Here’s the way it lines up: 

First base, Robinson; second base, 
Brown; third base, Jorgenson; shortstop, 
Joost. Outfield — Mitchell, Thomson, 
and Mele. Catcher, Berra; pitchers — 
Shea, Jansen, and McCahan. 

Quick, tag out the shortstop, Eddie 
Joost. He’s no more a rookie than Con- 
nie Mack. Eddie’s been in the big time 
on and off since 1939. Put Ralph La- 
Pointe (Phillies) at short and you have 
a team. 

A lot of fans may also object to 



























Brooklyn’s Peggy Wallace, age 18 
and pretty as a pay check, is no 
tional roller figure skating champ, 








Bobby Brown (Yanks) at second, since 
Bobby has never played the position 
But whom else could you pick? The 
1947 season failed to produce @. sin 
good rookie second sacker. The official 
all-star rookie team named Nippy Jones 
(Cardinals). Some pick! Nippy played 
only 23 games, batted .243, and his 
fielding was a reign of error. 





The guy in the Indian zoot suit on 
this page may never get his face ona 
nickel. But he’s a big chief at the U. of 
Illinois. He’s the only dancing “Indian” 
in big-time football. 

During the halves of Illinois games 
he gives out with a lot of authentic 
Indian jive, accompanied by the 18 
piece Illini band. The name of this reé- 
skin rhumba king is Bob Bischoff, and 
he’s been doing this sort of thing sinc 
the age of 13. 


The most vicious swing of the past 
baseball season was delivered by Paul 
Lehner (Browns). Batting against Amt 
Houtteman (Tigers), Paul took a tet 
rific cut and missed. He stepped out of 
the box, rubbed some dirt on his hands, 
tapped the bat lightly on the ground, 
then suddenly discarded it. Someway, 
somehow, in an obvious miss of a pitch, 
he had broken his bat! Betcha Mumbles 
had something to do with it. (“What 
did he say?”) 


This will give you an idea why Sid 
Luckman, the Chicago Bears’ 
quarterback, is called “The Pro.” B 
fading back to pass against the Ls 
Angeles Rams, Sid found two Rams 
aboard his throwing arm —the right 
Sid coolly switched the ball to his left 
hand and shot-putted a pass to Geong® 
McAfee. The play gained 14 yards. | 
— HERMAN L. Mastin; Sports Ed 
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“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “Save your money. 


WITHE FUGITIVE (RKO. Produced 
and directed by John Ford.) 


This might have been “a great film.” 
It starts out with an absorbing and im- 
portant theme. And it has at its helm 
John Ford —a director who in the past 
has proved himself keenly aware of 
the artistic possibilities of the camera. 

But The Fugitive, while it is an out- 
of-the-ordinary film, well worth seeing, 
falls short of being a milestone in film 
history. y 

The film sets out to tell the story of 
the last priest in a country where a 
militaristic regime has outlawed all 
churches and all priests. The scene of 
this religious persecution is Mexico, but 
a preface suggests that it might hap- 
pen anywhere at any time in history. 

Henry Fonda plays the part of the 
hunted priest who has gone into hiding, 
stubbornly refusing to quit the country 
when so many people need his serv- 
ices. Secretly he baptizes babies and 
calls his people to worship in his nearly 
destroyed church. 

As the state militia continues its re- 
lentless pursuit, the priest begins to 
think of himself as a martyr, and to 
take pride in his martyrdom. However, 
when the militia closes in, he finds he 
lacks the courage to be a real martyr. 
He lets his people give their lives to 
cover up for him, and he flees the 
country. 

Only when he reaches safety does he 
regain his humility. Then, ashamed of 
his fear, he returns, knowing he will 
probably be captured and executed. 

All this examination of the motives 
behind a man’s actions is good thought- 
provoking material for a film. However, 
at crucial moments the film shys away 
fom making its points boldly. The 
priest’s initial cowardice and false pride 


es it at the end of the 


is never made fete clear until he him-° 
g 


self acknowle 
film 


. The film is beautifully photographed. 
every camera shot is striking 


9 2d artistic in its composition and 


ting. Unfortunately, this artistry is 


overplayed. One can’t forget for a min- 
ute that the camera is there trying to 
achieve an impressive effect. This in- 
trudes on the natural development of 
scenes. When a director begins using 
his camera to achieve a series of effects, 
a film loses conviction. 


MUYTHE BISHOP'S WIFE (RKO. Pro- 
duced by Samuel Goldwyn. Di- 
rected by Henry Koster.) 


This fantasy will probably entertain 
you and put you in gay Christmas 
spirits. However, if you’ve read Robert 
Nathan’s book upon which the film was 
based, you will be disappointed. 

For Mr. Nathan at his best has a 
hard-to-equal gift for spinning delicate 
fragile fantasies that often come closer 
to touching upon the truth of people’s 
lives and emotions than do the most 
realistic novels. His Bishop’s Wife was 
the story of a successful Episcopalian 
bishop who is determined to build a 
huge new cathedral in his city. He is 
so wrapped up in cultivating the 
wealthy people in his diocese that he 
has no time for his family or for really 
religious matters. As his worries over 
the cathedral pile up, he prays for help 
in solving his problems. An angel comes 
to his rescue —in the form of a young 
man named Michael. 

In the film the angel’s name has been 
changed to Dudley. This one fact 
should warn you that the movie ver- 
sion of Mr. Nathan’s story is going to 
pursue a different path from the 
original. 

For the name Michael suggested a 
naive youth—someone sweet, gentle, 
and innocent. And this was the nature 
of Mr. Nathan’s angel. The name Dud- 
ley, on the other hand, is the kind of 
name Hollywood uses to suggest a 
comic character —and that’s what we 
get in the film. 

Instead of Nathan’s golden-haired 
youth, we find Cary Grant playing an- 
gel in his best man-of-the-world man- 
ner. Grant’s Dudley performs minor 
miracles with the sophisticated air of a 
magician doing sleight-of-hand tricks. 


Bishop (David Niven) introduces wife (Loretta 
Young) to angel (Cary Grant) in Bishop’s Wife. 





Dudley is & fellow who knows what to” ~ 
order in the best French restaurants, ~~ 
and how to buy women’s hats. In fact, 
he’s one of the most worldly gentlemen > 
we've ever seen. His “boy scout” mame | 
ners hardly fit in with the rest of his 
characterization. And it’s practically 
impossible to visualize Dudley in a@ 
halo. 

While Dudley is very entertaining, 
it’s hard to be sure his antics aren’t in 
the long run a genial ribbing of re 
ligious values, rather than an affirma- 
tion of those values. 

Although the story winds up with 
the bishop (David Niven) coming 
around to a more attentive attitude 
toward his wife and a less material 
istic attitude toward religion, the rea- 
son for his turnabout is somewhat ques- 
tionable. His, change of heart is 
prompted. chiefly by the fact that his 
wife (Loretta Young) has become 
fonder of Dudley than of himself. Then 
he momentarily forgets his cathedral 
because he is jealous of Dudley, 

Since the film ends with~a beauti- 
fully worded sermon about what © 
Christmas means, it’s easy to overlook 
much of the dubious logic by which 
the film arrives at its conclusion. But 
when a film undertakes to bring audi- 
ences a spiritual message, we wonder 
whether the director doesn’t owe it to 
us to clothe such messages in less mud- 
dled characterizations and to dispense 
with caricature. 


MOVIE CHECKLIST 


Drama: ““The Fugitive. “~The Bish- 
op’s Wife. “““Gentleman’s Agreement ~~ 
“’Mourning Becomes Electra. “Forever 
Amber. ““Monsieur Verdoux. “Nightmare — 
Alley. “Green Dolphin Street. ild Hare , 
vest. ““The Tawny Pipit. ““Body and 
Soul. “Desire Me. ““Magic Town. “”Gole — 
den Earrings. “Unconquered. “The 
Swordsman. ; 

Comedy: “““The Voice of the Turtle, ~ 
“Where There’s Life. 

Musical: ““Song of Love. ““Song of 
My Heart. be 

Mystery: “Crossfire. “Ride the 
Pink Horse. S 




























You asked for it, and 
here it is — the first in a 
new series of book col- 
. umns! 
Gay Head has been swamped with 
letters from students who wrote in an- 
gwer to her Jam Session question — If 
you were editor of this magazine, what 
changes would you make? She hasn’t fin- 
fished reading all the letters yet (the 
Jam Session results will appear in the 
January 5 issue), but, even so, she re- 
Ports that one addition hundreds of stu- 
dents have suggested is a regular “new 
books” column, similar to “Following 
the Films” and “Sharps and Flats.” 
Christmas seems a good time to start 
® book column, since books are an ideal 
solution to many of your gift problems. 
To guide you in your purchasing, we 
decided to ask all the editors on our 
staff, who specialize in certain fields, 
to recommend books in their fields that 
they are buying as Christmas gifts. 


Herman Masin, our big rugged sports 
@ditor, tore himself away from a piece 
he was writing about a beautiful blonde 
skater to recommend: 

New Encyclopedia of Sports by Frank 
Menke. A. S. Barnes. $5. A terrific “five 
bucks’ worth” for sports fans. Offers the 
histories, basic rules, outstanding cham- 
: , and records of over 100 sports 

Angling to Yachting. Will settle 
1,000,000 arguments. 


Championship Basketball by Nat Hol- 
man. How to Play Football by Lynn 


Waldorf. ‘How to Play Baseball by Lew . 


Fonseca. Ziff-Davis. 95c each. Superb 
; how-to-play books by famous 
coaches. Well written, richly illustrated, 
and full of good playing hints. 


Foreign affairs editor, Irv Talmadge, 
who was on his way to catch a plane 
for Cuba, paused long enough to sug- 
gest: 

Speaking Frankly by James F. Byrnes. 
Harper. $8. For Dad, Uncle Jim, or 
for 16-year-old cousin Arabella who 
thinks she’s going to be the first female 
~ Secretary of State. Former Secretary of 
— State Byrnes, in his report on recent 
= ~ world history, pulls no punches. He cites 
facts and figures, names names, in fact 
tells all. And he should know. It was 


© — largely he who shaped our foreign policy 


in the critical postwar years, 1945—46. 


Our music editors, Pat Lauber and 
Jean Merrill, put their heads together 
‘and replied in close harmony that they'd 
choose: 


Fireside Book of Folk Songs. Edited 
by Margaret Boni. Arranged for piano 

Norman Lloyd. Simon and Schuster. 
£ 95. For anyone from six to sixty who 
> @njoys a good old-fashioned sing session. 
| ‘There are nearly 150 folk songs in this 
- collection — ballads, sea shanties, cow- 
















Mh Duk We re Buying 


or Christmas 


boy songs, spirituals, etc. The book looks 
like a present from the first page to 
the last because of its gay, colored illus- 
trations. Guaranteed to be the “life” 
of any party! 


Jazzways. Edited by George S. Rosen- 
thal and Frank Zachary in collaboration 
with Frederick Ramsey, Jr., and Rudi 
Blesh. Greenberg. $3. For jazz enthusi- 
asts. A brief, interesting history of jazz 
and swing, with chapters devoted to 
many of the men who made jazz history. 
There’s also a chapter on platter collect- 
ing. You may find a few of your favorite 
jazz men missing. But we think this 
lack will be offset by some of the most 
terrific pictures of jazz men in action 
that you've ever seen. 


Bill Favel, our vocational editor, tore 
himself away from the book he was 
reading, and then handed us the book. 
It was: 


Late City-Edition b or G. Herz- 
berg and members of the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune staff. Henry Holt. $3.50. Here 
is an “inside” account of life and work 
in a city newspaper office by newspaper 
people who know what they’re talking 
about. A “must read” for any boy or 
girl contemplating a career in journal- 
ism, but it should be absorbing to any 
reader interested in the backstage drama 
of the press. 


Joan Coyne, our literary editor, took 
time off from the novel she’s writing 
tc recommend two books which she 
feels have exceptional literary merit: 


One Fine Day by Mollie Panter- 
Downs. Little, Brown. $2.50. This novel 
illustrates the talent that English writers 
seem to have for writing’ fine, simple 
prose. Confining itself to the hours of 
one beautiful summer day, the novel 
takes a penetrating look at postwar 
England. We see the fumbling awk- 
wardness of the “gentry,” forced to run 
servantless households. In contrast to 
the “gentry,” the villagers seem to have 
arisen from the war with a new vigor 
and independence. The author's style 
and her sensitive observation of tiny 








details will delight discriminating read- 
ers. 


One Day on Teton Marsh by Sally 
Cairigher. Knopf. $3.50. This book of 
essays is a sort of sequel to A Day on 
Beetle Rock by the same author. Here 
again is writing marked by the best 
possible blending of exact observation 
and fine style. The life and habits of 
the wild creatures who meet and mingle 
in this Wyoming setting will fascinate 
the reader. Wonderful illustrations! 


Liz Anne McFarland, our poetry 
editor, swished into our office in her 
“new look” and began to tell us about: 


Poetry for You by C. Day-Lewis, 
Oxford University Press. $2.50. Mr 
Day-Lewis, himself a poet of the Auden 
Spender-MacNeice English group, talks 
about the inner workings of poetry ina 
way students will like. The book is 
written especially for those just begin- 
ning to feel the first pricks of interest 
in verse, but the girl or boy who writes 
the best poetry in your English class 
will find it stimulating. 


Mary Jane Dunton, our art director, 
disentangled herself from a drawing 
board piled high with illustrations for 
our Christmas issue to suggest: 


Best Cartoons of the Year. Edited by 
Laurence Lauriek. Crown. $2.50. For 
the amateur cartoonist, or for anyone 
to whom you'd like to give an amusing 
gift. The collection includes short write- 
ups on each of the cartoonists included. 


Margaret Hauser, the editor who 
chooses most of the short stories and 
plays you read in this magazine, was 
waving 
book which she 
claims everyone 
like. (The price of 
this &e makes tt 
ideal for those fout 


to whom you'd i 
to give an 


sive gift.) 
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"Gwenty Grand. A Scholastic-Ban 
Book published by Bantam Books. 
copy in orders of four or more to 
subscribers to any of the Scholastic 
Magazines.) The title says it! These 
gre truly twenty grand short stories se- 
lected from those published in Scho- 
lastic Magazines. Most of them are 
about young people; all of them are 
young in heart. Written by top Ameri- 
can authors, they range from sports 
and adventure stories to love stories. 
Ken Gould, our editor-in-chief, who 
writes those straight-from-the-shoulder 
editorials for you, is enthusiastic about: 
Green Memories: The Story of 
Geddes by Lewis Mumford, Harcourt 
Brace. $3.50. If you are a high school 
boy who may soon be an “Umtee’; if 
you are his girl friend wondering how 
» Sally & love and a career will mix; or if you are 
ook of & just a plain citizen worrying about this 
Day on Atomic Age, you will 
. Here like Green Mem- 
.e best *“* ories. It’s the story 
rvation of a real American 
bits of boy who lived his 
mingle 3% whole lifetime be- 
scinate @tween 1925 and 
is! 1944. For Geddes 
Mumford, midway 
in college, was draft- 
in her ed into the U. S. Army and was killed 
about: in action fifteen months later. Told by 
-Lewis, & his brilliant writer-father (author of 
), Mr, & The Culture of Cities and many other 
Auden § books), this story is sparing of emotion, 
», talks § and never pulls, its punches. It will 
j make you laugh; it will make you cry; 
it will make you think. 


“Robbie” (that’s short for Maurice 
nterest @ R. Robinson, president and publisher 
writes & of Scholastic Magazines) is our expert 

class B on books for the “small fry” — he has 
four of his own. 


irector, Down Huckleberry Hill by Leonard 
awing- § Weisgard. Scribners. $2. For three; 
ons for § year-olds. The wind starts the dog- 

tatcher’s wagon rolling down Huckle- 


berry Hill, and it careens madly through Av’ 
ited by $2 pageék of adventure. Serene 
Horton Watches the Egg by Dr. Seuss. | [eames 


anyone’ Random House. $1.75. For five-year- SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


musing Cate 
write rae an obliging clephant, “SCORES IM EVERY FIELD OF SPORT 
sluded. _ to keep a lazy bird’s egg warm. 
Mama bird never returns to her nest, 
r who § but the faithful Horton sits on the egg 
es and through thick and thin. He is rewarded 
e, was § when the egg hatches, and an “elephant 
ind ®@ bird” comes forth! (Our publisher 
h she Yaims to have read this book 500 times 
ne. will # in the last five years — whether to him- 
rice of lf or to the kiddies, he does not say.) 
aK or 502 of the Black Stallion by Walter 
all ool Farley. Random House. $2. This is the 
ka list story of a boy’s love for his horse, and 


'd like of his training of a wild colt. Ideal for 


10-14-year-old brothers, but will be en- . 
“Pay anyone who loves horses. S See your MacGregor Goldsmith dealer. 


read- 





poetry 









Are you a husky Tar- 
zan? Or are you a gal 
with an ear for num- 
bers, and personality in 
your voice? Ifyou are 
—there’s a future for 
in the telephone 

usiness. 
The Bell Telephone System, which 
© employs 600,000 workers, is spending 

two billion dollars to expand and im- 

prove its services. Other telephone com- 

panies are doing the same. During the 

War expansion was not possible. Now 

thousands of people are waiting to join 

the 30,000,000 who have telephones. 

Rural Americ:. is demanding’ more tele- 

phones so that it can communicate with 

the rest of the world. Up-to-the-minute 
businessmen are traveling with phones 
in their automobiles, and they keep 

City operators busy “calling all cars.” 





The Lineman 


Hundreds of workers are needed for 
this expansion program — linemen, in- 
stallers, repairmen, cable splicers, and 
telephone operators. It takes one hun- 
dred million miles of connecting lines 
to carry the nation’s more than one 
: hundred million daily telephone mes- 
=. sages. A small army of linemen are re- 

wired to erect these lines and keep 

in repair. 

The lineman is the Joe who installs 
your telephone. If all he has to do is 
connect your new telephone to a line 
out in the street, his job is fairly easy. 
But even then he may have to climb 
trees, clamber over roofs, or scoot up 
and down ladders. He must know how 
to cut branches which are in the way, 
how to insuiate his wires, and how to 
use wire stretchers to pull lines taut. 

It takes a whole ground crew (a 
truck driver, a foreman, unskilled la- 
borers, and linemen) to install a tele- 
phone line in a new area. Holes must 
be dug, poles erected, crossarms put in 
place, and new wires strung. 

To do such work the lineman must 
be a husky fellow, able to scale poles 
with the aid of his spurs, and muscular 
enough to handle wire which weighs 
about 160 ,ounds for every mile of 
| wire. (“Glamour Guy” Madison was a 
— fepair lineman before Hollywood sum- 
> moned him down off his pole.) 

Wind, snow, and flood are constant 
. threats to telephone service. The line- 





Telephone 






















































What the well-dressed lineman will 
wear — a costume styled for service. 


man must be out in all types of weather 
to repair breaks and help maintain 
service. The lines he handles usually 
carry only a small amount of electricity, 
but a lineman is subject to frequent 
shocks, falls, cuts, and bruises. 

Many companies are beginning to of- 
fer training programs for linemen. One 
company requires one year’s experience 
as a ground man and at least two years 
of high school in order to qualify for 
the lineman’s training course. 

Linemen are better paid than work- 
ers in most other non-professional jobs. 
Wages vary with localities and the cost 
of living. However, many linemen re- 
ceive $250 to $300 or more a month. 
The work, however, is hard, and few 
workers over 50 years old are found 
on the job. Telephone companies often 
offer steady employment, vacations 
with pay, sickness and accident bene- 
fits, and retirement pensions to all their 
employees. 


“Number, Please?” 


The first telephone operators in this 
country were tough-talking little boys. 
But by 1900 girls had largely taken 
over the job of asking, “Number, 
please.” In the 1930s the automatic 
dial phone cut the number of jobs until 
there were about 206,000 operators 
employed. Now, with the expansion of 
services, operators are much in demand 
again. 

There are a variety of operators’ 


Jobs 


jobs. Where the diatsystem is not used, 
one operator asks for the number you 
wish and another gives you the proper 
connection, All systems require oper 
tors to handle pay station and long 
distance calls. Still other operators a 
swer calls for information. And some 
give out the time of day or tell th 
weather report. Intercepting operaton 
pick up calls addressed to disconnected 
or changed numbers. Sender-monite 
operators watch for partially dialed 
numbers and correct them. Private com 
panies also hire operators to run their 
inter-office sv’itchboards. 

As a rule an operator must meet strict 
physical requirements. A girl must be 
about five feet, three inches tall and 
right-handed in order to handle the 
standard switchboard. She must have 
a pleasing voice and a good ear. She 
must be even-tempered and able to 
stand the strain of putting through 
more than 500 calls a day. Telephone 
companies prefer their operators to 
be at least high school graduates. 

An operator acquires training on the 
job in from two to four weeks and be 
comes a first-class operator in from sit 
months to a year. A few exceptional 
workers earn as much as $60 a week, 
but most operators earn from $18 to 
$35 per week. 

Many girls interested in telephone 
work plan for the future by develop 
ing other skills, too. They take com 
mercial courses so that they can do typ 
img and shorthand when their switch 
boards are not busy. Such girls find it 
relatively easy to get jobs operating the 
telephone boards of private companies 
If the time ‘comes when the dial phone 
system again displaces miny telephone 
operators, girls whe can combine tele 
phone work with general office or 
ceptionist work will be in the best post 
tion. 
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Can you identify these trademarks and advertising slogans? You have 
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The Stars 


a. 


HE stars cost five dollars. At least, 

that’s all they cost Steve Smith, 

designer, builder, owner, and gp- 
erator of the Smith Planetarium’ in 
Noftthfield, Mass. The Smith Plane- 
tarium is considerably smaller than the 
Hayden or Adler Planetariums in New 
York City and Chicago. But it is equally 
exciting to visit — mainly because star- 
gazer Smith is so enthusiastic about 
his hobby. 

Steve, a lanky, soft-spoken 16-year- 
old fellow, is a junior at the Coburn 
Classical Institute in Waterville, Maine. 
We met Steve last summer when we 
went up to Northfield to talk with his 
parents, Isabel and Monroe Smith— 
the founders of the American Youth 
Hostels.’ 

We were rambling around the recrea- 
tion room at the Northfield hostel when 
@ neatly lettered poster caught our eye. 
The poster announced: 





1. We trust our readers know that a plane- 
tarium is not a place where one grows plants, 


but is “a mechanical and electrical apparatus 
which projects images of the heavenly bodies 
(sun, moon, planets, stars, etc.), on the interior 
of* dome.” 


2. American Youth Hostels are a chain of inex- 
ive overnight lodgings for young hikers and 
rs. 
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Steve Smith calls his room (adjoining his 
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SpeciaAL PROGRAM AT THE SMITH 
PLANETARIUM 
Wed. and Sat. Eves. 
Open to all hostelers 

During the months of April, May, 
and June, the following celestial ob- 
jects can be seen: Saturn’s Rings, the 
great Orion Nebula (and the Trape- 
zium), the Zodiacal light, the Arabic 
Stars, the Great Dog Star... 

“Care to visit the planetarium?” a 
keen-eyed boy interrupted us. 

“It's open only on Wednesday and 
Saturday.” We pointed to the poster. 

“I know. But I'll put on a special 
show for you,” the boy said. 

“You will?” We must have sounded 
doubtful. Because our friend laughed 
and explained that he was Monroe 
Smith’s son Steve, that he lived next 





planetarium) the observatory. 





door to the hostel, and that the 
tarium was his private property, — 

“People are always surprised 
out the planetarium belongs to g 
Steve explained. “That’s becaugs. 
supposedly costs three or four thougay 
dollars to build the smallest of 
tariums. But mine cost only about 
dollars because I designed and by 
all the equipment myself. I made 
own salt water resistors, etc.” 

The planetarium was on the 
of the Smith home. At first, it log 
much like any other vacant attic 
with a low slanting ceiling. On a 
ond glance, we noted a cylindrical 
paratus in the center of the floor, 
settled us comfortably on a bench, } 
cautiously made his way through 
complicated wiring system, and 
himself before the cylinder. He dima 
out the lights in the room to a dt 
glow, then said in a quiet voice: 

“This is the ‘twilight sky.’ I'm going 
to play some music . . . and after al 
it will get dark, and the stars will com 
out. Then I will point out the vari 
constellations and I will tell you so 
legends about the stars.” 

And sure enough, as we listened 
soft music, the light slowly faded awa 
to dark, and on the ceiling and onf 
walls around us, thousands of stars ap 
peared which grew brighter a 
brighter. Steve performed this open 
tion so skillfully that it really seemed 
as if’ we had been magically tran 
ported to a country hillside on a beau! 
tiful, clear summer evening. 

Next Steve picked up a tiny fla 
light that threw an arrow of light whe 
ever he directed it. With this, k 
pointed out the various planets aml 
constellations, and told us when 
where we might see them in the sy 

After a while, Steve turned anothe 
switch and caused the stars to roti 
across the heavens as they do in @ 
course of an evening. We talked abi 
stars for a good two hours, and & 
Steve caHed for the dawn. The 
slowly grew light again, until we com 
see on the far wall the silhouettes tt 
barn, a house, and a rooster crowll 

We asked Steve how he had beet ‘ 
interested in astronomy. 

“When I was about six years old! 
was given a small telescope,” Steve 
said. “It was a Trogan 5-power 
scope .. . not a very good one. It wi 
my fascination with telescopes that I# 
to amy interest in stars. 

“I finally began making my own tee 
scopes whenever I could find lenses, 
Steve went on. “I progressed from 
ple to more complex telescopes 
several lenses. The best one I 
now is a six-inch reflecting telese 
with three eyepieces. With that I a 
see 45 million light years into spacey 
“Several_ summers ago when F 
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w Hampshire, I acquired my first 
tory. I took possession of a 
Napola on top of a large barn situated 
m a hill. The cupola was exactly five 
feet square. I slept there all that sum- 
mer with my telescopes at hand. At 
that time, I started keeping my obser- 
vations in a notebook.” 

Steve showed us his notebook. 
In it we found such notations as: 

Dec. 14, 1946. Using six-inch. Last 









@ top fal night I observed Saturn, the Orion 
| it looky Nebula, the Andromeda spiral galaxy, 
attic rom yy 31, and the Pleides. Time from 
On a sf 99.30 to 23:30 E. S.T. 

idrical ap Saturn looked wonderful. However, 
loor, Stew because of a terrific wind, I could see 
ench, nothing more than the rings, for I 
‘hrough i couldn't keep the telescope still. Twice 
nd Calle the stand blew over, and each time I 
e dimmel caught it just before the telescope hit 


D & GUN the platform. 


my With my new 32-power eyepiece, I 
I'm Som sow the Orion Nebula as I had never 
after all yen it before. The effect of a slanting 
Will com mist about M 31 was very beautiful. 
1€ Van Could count more than 30 stars in the 
yOu SOME Pieides. A certain group twisted down 
like a rope. The six naked-eye stars 
shone a brilliant blue-white. 

Steve told us he got his idea for 
building a planetarium one day when 
he was playing with a flashlight. 


istened ty 
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"Stars ap 
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“I noticed how sharp the lights and 


shadows were when I covered the face 


“of the flashlight with my fingers,” he 


said. “I thought if I covered the top 
of the light with paper and punctured 
little holes in the paper, that the light 
cast on a wall would look like stars. 
So I built a large cardboard cylinder 
around the flashlight, charted distances 
on the cylinder fo determine how far 
apart the various stars were, and punc- 


* tured holes on all sides of the cylinder 


to represent stars. This first model was 
too small, and I had to rebuild it sev- 
eral times. 

“The model I have now,” Steve said, 
pointing to the cylinder he had used 
during his demonstration, “uses about 
five flashlight batteries, and the cylin- 
der itself is about two feet in diameter 
and two feet high. 

“I'd visited the Hayden Planetarium 
before I built my own,” Steve acknowl- 
edged. “It was there I picked up the 
idea of pointing out the stars with the 
little arrow I use. Recently I visited 
the Springfield Planetarium and picked 
up the idea of putting in the Northern 
Lights. I'd certainly like to add the 
End of the World to my program as 
the Hayden Planetarium does. The 
earth burns up, you know. It’s too ex- 
pensive though,” Steve sighed. 









“Right now, I’ve gone about as far 
as I can go with my study of the stars 
—at least until I get rich. I want a 
four-inch telescope in the worst way, 
but it costs about $150. To get it, I 
would have to sell all three of my other 
telescopes. Someday I hope to go to — 
Harvard to study astronomy so that I 
can become a researcher.” 

In addition to his interest in stars, 
Steve likes to listen to classical musie 
and to read science-fiction stories. He 
insists that the latter be written by men 
who know their science and don’t fill 
their stories with misleading informa- 
tion. 

“Two of the best books of that sort 
are the Pocket Book of Science-Fiction 
and Adventures in Time and Space,” 
Steve recommended. “I also like George 
Bernard Shaw’s plays . . . particularly 
those in which he shows what the fu- 
ture world might be like. 

“In my spare time I like to write 
science-fiction myself,” Steve said. “And 
last year I wrote an article for a boys 
magazine called “The Universe Is My 
Hobby. 

“Astronomy is a great and wonder- 
ful hobby to have,” Steve concluded 
enthusiastically. “Someday I will travel 
to the ends of the earth and visit all the 
great observatories of the world.” 
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Ask for it either way... 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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Are you tangling with any problems 
on your Christmas list? If so, we suggest 
that a ribbon around a record might 
solve your troubles. It’s a rare person 
who doesn’t like music of some sort. 
And as long as you attempt to fit the 
platter to the person—and don't try 
to pair off Dizzie Gillespie and Great- 
aunt Matilda — your gift should be a 
sure success. 

Glance over our recent “Sharps and 
Flats” columns for best buys in records. 

We include in this week’s column 
some comments on children’s albums 
fm case you're considering records for 
Sister Susie or Brother Bud. 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS 


#+#+Songs to Grow On— School 
album (Disc). Sung by Charity 


oe Pete Seeger, Cisco Huston, and 
Leadbelly. This is the best we've heard 
in albums of songs for children (five 
to eight-year-olds). The collection is 
composed of American folk songs that 


will appeal to children be- 
cause of their gay rhythmic quality. 

+ + Mother Goose Parade (M-G-M). 
Betty Martin. A collection of familiar 
Mother Goose Rhymes clearly and sim- 
ply sung. Good for pre-school age. 

HHHThe Bear That Wasn't (M- 
G-M). Instead of talking down to his 
listeners, Keenan Wyan concentrates on 
telling the story and does a wonderful 
job. Story concerns a bear who goes 
to sleep in a cave. When he awakens, 
men have built a factory over his 
cave and nobody will believe he is a 
bear. We don’t know which members 
of your family will enjoy this album 
most. Recommended for kids from 
nine to ninety. 


VOCAL 


##HI'm Easy to Get Along With 
and My Love Is Elite (RCA Victor). 
Dardanelle Trio, Relaxed, expressive 
singing by Dardanelle backed by some 
snazzy touches by the Trio. 

#H#HJesus Is a Rock in the Weary 
Land and I’ve Got a Home in That 
Rock (Columbia). Frank Sinatra and 
the Charioteers turn in a beautiful job 
on one rhythmic and one slow spiritual. 

“Torch Songs by Dinah Shore” 
(Columbia). Dinah does a warm sultry 
job on St. Louis Blues, Bill, Tess’s Torch 


. Man. 


Song, and When « Woman L 


SYMPHONY 


##Shostakovich’s Seventh 
phony — “The Leningrad.” (M 
William Steinberg conducts the Bub 
falo Philharmonic. Our reactions 
this were somewhat mixed. This 
symhony was composed in the {ey 
free hours Shostakovich could find du: 
ing the siege of Leningrad. The mu 
tries to depict how war invades th 
lives of peaceful, happy people, and 
how those people eventually win the 
victory. The first movement is 
dramatic and compelling, although 4 
masterpiece of restraint— some of th 
best Shostakovich we've heard. Th 
next three movements are less absorb 
ing and a little too long. 


HHH HHH HEH HHH HHS 


A “Sharps and Flats Special”... 
chamber music. 


+++Mozart’s Quintet in D (Ck 
umbia). Budapest String Quartet with 
Milton Katims, viola. A honey of 1 
recording. Perfect Mozart. Perfect play 
ing. Perfect recording. Perfect preset 
for anyone who likes chamber music 


HEH HHH HHH HEF HHH 
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Atuminum Company or AMERICA, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





. you'll not Nowe have heaps of fun 
with aluminum, you'll learn im 
tan d the bend yf ood want later on. 
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| 4 Mudgins Meets PRIVAT IRVAIBVARYTER 


Santa Claus NO ISSUE DURING CHRISTMAS VACATION 







































(Concluded) Following our usual custom, we will suspend publication during the holiday 
- Sym, ; his. For Christmas. Gi season. 
~ a then give me this. For Christmas. Give TO ALL OF OUR READERS 
e it to me. 


ions gf Mr. Mudgins was unable to say any- stm § 

his long thing. He looked at the boy, at his poor err rl a 

he fey clothes, at his tight, unbelieving, scorn- 

ind du. & ful face. He couldn’t take his eyes from 

e musk the bright, bitter eyes of the little boy. ai appu 4 ear 
des the The little boy backed away. “Ah, for- 


le, and get it,” he said roughly. “Forget it. I See you again January 5, 1948 
rin ther knew all along there ain’t no Santa 


} grimly § Claus. There never was and there never PAGOVRIOYRVOVROVATR | 
ough ff will be.” 

7a Something began to happen to Mr. 
d. Th Mudgins. First he felt as if he were 
absorb & being emptied, taken up by his heels, 
that everything was being shaken out 
of him. And then the emptiness was be- 
+3 F ing filled, and it was being filled with 
r something as sparkling and glowing as 
***8 a bowl of red jello, something quiver- 
ing and gay. Delta Scroll Saws 
> (ChE “Take the basketball,” Santa Claus 
tet with said. “Take it.” 

y of 1% He patted the ball in the little boy’s 
ct play B hands. “And when you play with it, re- 
presett® member that there is a Santa Claus.” 
muse— = “You mean it?” the boy said, not be- 
lieving. 

4###8 “Of course I mean it.” said Mr. Mud- 
——=§ gins, smiling. 

“Gee —” said the boy. “Gee —” He 
clasped the basketball, but his eyes 
were on Mr. Mudgins. 

‘The boy looked at Mr/ Mudgins won- 
deringly, his eyes wide with a new 
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“You didn’t expect to find Santa Claus 
in here, did you? You thought I was a re | fa mous Delta Power Tool 
fake Santa Claus. But you hoped I s ETA : ‘ 
wasn’t. You came and looked for your- | ...by entering the Woodworking Divisions of the Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition — 
self. No one told you. Well, you can’t 
tell anyone where Santa Claus is, do 





Delta Lathes 





Your woodworking ability may _ tion. You pay no entry fees or 





ies? Fach one has to fad cut fer earn you the thrill and distinction other charges. Ask your shop 
7 himself, just as you did.” of winning a popular Delta Power _ teacher now for complete details 
I The little boy nodded his head. Mr. Tool. There are many Delta Tools and rules. Then get busy on the 
. Mudgins watched him as he scooted offered as exciting awards entry you hope makes 





E away for the elevator, taking one last in the Woodworking Di- you a happy winner — 
7 shining glance over his shoulder. visions of the Scholastic and a proud owner of a 
* |] The boy was very young, Mr. Mud- | Industrial Arts Compe: MILWAUAEE Delta Power Tool. 

gns thought. Too young to understand ® 
on ” on discovery. Because Mr. If your imstructor lacks complete information on the 
nd udgins had found Santa Claus, too, Woodworking Divisions of the Scholastic Industrial Arts 
¥. it that moment before he gave the ball 





tothe bov. H , edi ie deal Competition, ask him to write for particulars to Scho- 
oe EF uit “ feel thee tees ge Fr aaig me lastic Magazines, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


After a time, Mr. Mudgins called 
Mrs. Wilson over to him. “Mrs. Wil- 
Seb sid tren, “T ove you for DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
& basketball.” be 
— elaue-\ ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
This story reprinted by permission of arias MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
. Magazine and the author, Louise General Sales Office . 6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2, ILLIN 
bedocker. 
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A young woman just home from col- 
lege was very enthusiastic about the 
wonderful benefits of physical culture. 
She said to her father: 

“just watch this exercise. To develop 
the arms, I grasp the rod by one end 
and move it slowly from right to left.” 
“Well, well!” exclaimed the father. 
“What won't science discover next! If 
that rod had straw at the other end, 
you'd be sweeping.” 


Christian Observer 


Harsh Words 


The young wife greeted her husband 
ifectionately when he returned from 
the office. “Poor darling!” she said. “You 
gust be tired and hungry. Would you 
lke some nice soup, tender chops With 
giden-brown potatoes and green peas, 
md ‘mushrooms on toast?” “No, dar- 
lng,” her husband answered firmly, 
‘e's save the money and eat at home.” 
Financial Post 


Putten, Putten, Who’s Got the Putten 


A grade school student, accustomed 
toadding ed or en to change the tense 
daverb, was having quite a struggle 
with the past tense of put. One day the 
teacher asked him where he had left his 
oat, He replied, “I putten it on the 
window sill.” He had hardly finished the 
yntence when the teacher’s expression 
wamed him that he had made a mis- 
tke. Eagerly he appealed to her, 
Don't tell me — I know I said it wrong 
min. I putten putten where I shoulda 
ptten put.” 

Pure Oil News 


Rugged Type 


The Viennese are telling this story 
out the recent London Conference 
viich was attended by Austrian Chan- 
tllor Fig]. When the conference ended 
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ad the delegates were ready to leave, 
fe doorman started to summon their 
myeyances. “Mr. Bevin’s Rolls Royce,” 
i called. “General Clark’s Cadillac,” 
fe doorman continued. Then: “Mr. 

’s Packard.” And finally, when 
m Austrian Chancellor appeared, the 
aman called: “Mr. Figl’s galoshes.” 


Leonard Lyons, Magazine Digest 


Ulterior Motive Department 


Wmior was invited to his friend’s 
for supper, but refused. When 
Smother asked him why, he sneered: 
just wants me to help him eat 
his cereal so he can have the box 


Washington Post 





Dick Kollmar, Radio Digest Emcee, 
tells this one: “I was showing off my 
native Boston to a visiting Englishman 
recently. We paused at a Revolutionary 
War landmark, and I explained, “This 
is Bunker Hill monument where Gen- 
eral Warren fell.’ 

“The visitor surveyed the lofty shaft 
thoughtfully and said, ‘Nasty fall! 


Killed him, of course?’ ” 
Quote 










X% : ; 
Fatal Flight 

Professor Emeritus George Odell, of 
Columbia University, gave an examina-" 
tion while teaching a course on the Ro- 
mantic poets. One student turned ina — 
paper which answered none of the 
questions, but simply quoted Shelley's a 
To a Skylark word for word. The paper > 
was returned tn the student with a brief 3 
notation in Professcs Odell’s hand: 
“‘F’ to thee, blithe Spirit.” 


Pleasures of Publishing, Columbia Univ. Press 









1. Oh, oh! Better be mighty careful on 
your date with that brunette. She’s super 
delicious and superstitious, so wear a four- 
leaf clover on your watch chain. And don’t 
forget to wear a handsome Arrow Shirt, 
} Arrow Tie, Arrow Handkerchief. 





3. Whew! Thank goodness your Arrow 
outfit has her charmed. Well, not much can 
happen across the dinner table. All she 
can see is you and that trim-fitting, Mitoga- 
cut Arrow Shirt. Oh, oh! Watch that salt! 
Look out for that mirror! Look out! 


How fo be her lucky charmer 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Sports Shirts 












2. Now you’ve done it! Walked her right 
under a ladder! Better take her mind off 
the subject—turn her gaze at your swell- 
fitting Arrow Collar, the way its smooth 
slope flatters your face. Show her your col- 
orful Arrow Tie that blends so smartly. 


4. What luck! Everything goes wrong, but 
the gal doesn’t notice_a thing. Trust an 
Arrow ensemble to take the kinks out of a 
jinx! MORAL: Be lucky in love. Wear an 
Arrow Shirt, Tie, Handkerchief. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ine, 
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fow Peterson 


for their Mon 


ACTING in a school play is great fun. 
; it isn’t all fun. A good role calls for ¢ 
concentration and plenty of energy. 


why evefy actor appreciates a good, rel 
ing, energy treat. And that's why so 
active people eat PLANTERS PEANUT] 
PLANTERS have more iron than whole 
and raisins—more protein, pound 
pound, than beef-steak. But more 
that, PLANTERS are tops in flavor, delis 
ful to the taste. So, for the biggest quit 
energy snack on the market, try 
meaty PLANTERS PEANUTS. And don’t 
get to get acquainted with that other ¢ 
cious member of the PLANTERS family 
5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK. 


PLANTERS 
PEANUT 
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© YOUR students balk at reading 
unless forced? Do they view the 
ies, or anything but comic books, 
mh a suspicious eye? 

= Why not use recordings as a bridge 
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ween their world and the world of 
ature? When students hear charac- 
ies speak, dialects seem easier, strange 
res more familiar, and other areas 
remote. Once your pupils meet 
pry-book people, they'll want to know 
more about them. 

Here is a list of recordings on the 
imior high level, selected by librarians 
ind teachers for the Chicago Board of 
Bducation. You will approve the accu- 
ley of the stories and their fine pre- 
station. Your students will want to 
mad the books! 

‘if you'd like to learn more about 
i meordings and how to use them, write 
® flow Peterson & Co., Evanston, Illinois, 
for their Monograph Number 51, “Pho- 
nograph Records and Their Use in a 
School Library,” by Dilla W. MacBean. 


Grades 4-7 

Aladdin and His Lamp (Teach-O- 
Disc Record, 175), one 12-inch, $2.50. 

Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
({Teach-O-Disc Record, 177), one 12- 
inch, $2.50. 

Homer Price (Gloria Chandler Re- 
tordings), two 12-inch, $5. 
Grades 4-8 

Alice in Wonderland, Ginger Rogers 
tarrating (Decca Record, DA876), 
three 12-inch, album, $3.50. 

Robin Hood, Basil Rathbone narrat- 


ing (Columbia Record, MM588-5), 
four 12-inch, album. 
Grades 5-7 


Baldur (RCA Victor Record), one 
l2inch; one of $10 album distributed 
by American Library Association. 


Grades 5-8 


Adventure North (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Bayou Suzette (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Captain Kidd’s Cow (Gloria Chan- 
§ der Recordings), two 12-inch,. $5. 

In Clean Hay (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Mischief in Fez (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Robin on the Mountain (Gloria Chan- 
dler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 
Singing Tree (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

“Smoky Bay (Gloria Chandler Re- 
tordings), two 12-inch, $5. 
Strawberry Girl (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings ) two 12-inch, $5. 
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Grades 6-8 


Downright Dencey (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Gift of the Forest (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Huckleberry Finn (Teach-O- Disc 
Record, 189 and 190), two 12-inch, $5. 

Level Land (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Mocha the Djuka (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

On the Dark of the Moon (Gloria 
Chandler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Rip Van Winkle (Teach-O-Disc Rec- 
ord, 194), one 12-inch, $2.50. 

Spurs for Antonia (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Tales from the Volsunga Saga (RCA 
Victor Record), two 12-inch; part of 
$10 album distributed by the American 
Library Association. 

Tales of the Olympian Gods: 1. 
Apollo and Daphne; 2. Apollo and 
Phaeton; 3. Diana — Echo — Narcissus, 
Ronald Colman narrating (Decca Rec- 
ord, DA475), three 12-inch, album. 

Trap Lines North (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Young Mac (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 


Grades 7-8 


A Christmas Carol (Teach-O-Disc 
Record, 180 and 131), two 12-inch, $5. 

Christmas Gift: Story of the Juggler 
of Our Lady, John Nesbit narrating 
(Decca Record, DA 357), two 10-inch, 
album, $2.10. 

Courtship of Miles Standish (Teach- 
O-Disc Record, 202), one 10-inch, 
$2.50. 

Forest Patrol (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Teach-O- 
Disc Record, 182 and 133), two 12- 
inch, $5. 

Man Without a Country (Teach-O- 
Disc Record, 101 and 102), two 12- 
inch, $5. 

Middle Button (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Moby Dick, Charles Laughton nar- 
rating (Decca Record, DA401), four 
12-inch, album, $4.50. 

Road to Alaska (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Riders of the Gabilans (Gloria Chan- 
dler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Struggle Is Our Brother (Gloria 
Chandler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Treasure Island (Teach-O-Disc Rec- 
ord, 127 and 128), two 12-inch, $5. 

When the Typhoon Blows (Gloria 
Chandler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 





Coming Up! 
in Senior Scholastic 
January 5, 1948 


Social Studies: Opening of Reg- 
ular Session of Congress; Council 
of Foreign Ministers Meets in Lon- 
don; Commager — Peace and Isola- 
tion (the early 1800s). 

All Classes: Inside Washington — 
Parliamentarian ~Lewis Deschler; 
Democracy Series — Community 
Citizenship. 

English Classes: The Factory — 
Democracy’s Workshop; Life in an 
American Factory, by Stoyan Pribi- 
chevich; short story — Battle of 
Machines, by Wessell Smitter; 
Composition—Malapropisms; Young 
Voices. 


January 12, 1948 


Social Studies: Special Issue on 
World Oil Industry; Commager — 
The Monroe Doctrine. 

All Classes: Democracy Series: 
America’s Progress under Freedom. 

English Classes: Theme: Distri- 
bution. 


January 19, 1948 


English Classes: Letter writing; 
letters to radio programs. 











PRESENTING 


High School Composers 


We're proud, and we're delighted. 

We're proud of the high school stu- 
dents all over America who write music, 
Scholastic Creative Music Awards has 
shown us what they can do. 

We're delighted, because you can 
now see and hear their music. Be sure 
to tell your students and your friends 
about these events to come: 

Reap, PLay, Sinc A Christmas Star, 
by Betsy Baker, 12, Athens, Ohio; 
Christmas Lullaby, by Janice Ann Mor- 
ris, 17, Trenton, New Jersey; three other 
student songs. Music and words will 
appear in the Collier's Magazine Christ- 
mas issue, on newsstands December 19. 

LisTEN to radio premieres of 1947 
Scholastic Creative Music Awards com- 
positions: A Christmas Star, by Betsy 
Baker, on CBS program, “Gateways to 
Music” (American School of the Air), 
Dec. 11, 5-5:30 p.m., EST. Three first- 
prize winning Awards songs on Fred 
Waring Program, NBC, Dec. 10, 10- 
10:30 a.m., EST. On Dec. 17, same 
time and station, Waring plays the five — 
songs Collier's will print. 

Hear In the Glow of Evening, prize- 
winning popular song by Stanley Mish, 
19, Johnstown, Pa.; on Signature record — 
by Johnny Long’s orchestra. 
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Twenty - seven outstanding 
books that appeal directly to 
your students ... approved by 
high school authorities. 


The NEW Scholastic - BAN- 
TAMS bring fine literature to 
og classroom at amazingly 

w cost. Read the list of titles 
below and place your order 


TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This is the Navy. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of 
Book Copies 


No. of 


No. of 
Copies Book 



































MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 

















CLASSROOM 
LIBRARY 


With Scholastic-BANTAMS 
Only 25c per copy! 





AA Message to 
on WV orld Trag 


from Benjamin Cohen 


Uni 


N Havana, Cuba, delegates from 
[= nations are working out the 
machinery for the International 
Trade Organization. A first-hand re- 
port on the conference is carried on 
pages 8-9 of Senior Scholastic this week. 
Benjamin V. Cohen, United Nations 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge of 
Public Information, has prepared this 
exclusive message for you, stressing the 
importance of the world trade confer- 
ence: 

“Through Scholastic Magazines I 
wish to ask educators everywhere to 
focus the attention of students and 
teachers upon the far flung implica- 
tions for the welfare of every nation 
of a greater and freer development of 
international trade. No modern standard 
of civilized living can exist now with- 
out the use of products exchanged on a 
universal basis among the peoples of 
the world. 

“If the peoples of the world are faced 
with the overpowering problems of 
keeping alive, and have to devote their 
efforts to the search for the very bare 
necessities in food, clothing, and hous- 
ing, it is not strange that they can give 
little thought to the problems which 
transcend that immediate concern. No 
national economy can become sufficient- 


Nations Assistant Secretary-General 


ly developed to provide for all sug 
sential needs unless, through in 
tional trade, it produces the 
withal to acquire abroad the com 
mentary materials required for an 
all production of the truly basic 

of consumption. 

“The Havana United Nations 
ference on Trade and Employm 
intended to work out agreem 
among the governments which} 
make such international exchanj 
commodities profitable and easy 
nations concerned. If we are to ré 
the sinking standards of living 
war-devastated sections of the 
and to create higher standards i 
countries whose economies could né 
velop any further due to the limitaf 
imposed by the recent war, the Ha 
Conference must produce positi 
sults in harmonizing the varying) 
tional interests of the trading nai 

“I am confident that on the ba 
the large area of agreement and 
promise already established at the 
liminary meetings in London af 
Geneva, sound foundations for § 
international understandings in | 
nomic matters will be concluded 
United Nations Conference on 
and Employment.” 





Off the Press 


Fundamental Education. Common 
Ground for All Peoples. Macmillan, 
1947. 325pp., $2.50. 

When the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (Unesco) met in Paris last year, it 
attacked the vast problem of illiteracy. 
A program of Fundamental Education 
was proposed, which would involve not 
only the mechanics of reading and writ- 
ing, but formulating a content that 
would aim “at improving the life of the 
nation . . . and imparting knowledge of 
the world.” In the present volume the 
spadework of the committee is offered 
to the public. The educational needs 
of countries which range in size from 
Honduras to China are described by 
experts. Proposals for solution of the 
problem are offered with the full knowl- 
edge that literacy and living standards 


are inextricably interwoven and} 
any one phase of the problem- 
guage for example — is really a thow 
problems. 


A World of Great Short Stories, 
by Hiram Haydn and John Cot 
Crown Publishers, N. Y., 1947, 
pp., $3.95. 4 
This is an anthology of short 

that will be hard to match for cof 

hensiveness. Almost all countries 

world are represented in 115 

written by representative writers 

United States, England, other paf 

the British Empire, Western and 

tral Europe, Russia, the Orient, 

Latin America. Among the authom 

cluded are Hemingway, Stein} 

Maugham, D. H. Lawrence, 

Rolland, Mann, Koestler, Chekov, & 

Gorky, Lin Yutang, Tagore, Sm 

Aleichem, and Molnar. ‘ 

— Howarp L. He 








